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ur, and that the ship called after him has carried the flag 
Austria proudly through the lines of a vaunting and a 


But Francis Joseph may well feel anxious about 
ible effects upon his Hungarian subjects of the presence 
t them of the legion led by Klapka and Czapki, and the 
that nine thousand of the men who had fought under 


so ready to fight against their late commander, 


nnection with the reported refusal of some of the 

in regiments still in the Austrian lines to fire a shot, 
irming enough. At all costs, the Emperor of 

1 must come to a good understanding with the Hunga- 
1 it is the conviction of this necessity that has prob- 


dly the hard conditions 

reason to suppose that 
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the pre sent results ol her success, 


| him to accept so unreservs 
rious Prussia. There is no 
dissatisfied ~with 

bi yeint, and she will probably secure 

1 upon the ample armful now in her possession, before 
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pting further acquisitions. But it is obvious enough that 


‘ looks upon her triumphs with an envious eye, and the 
bility of the North German realm attracting to it gradu- 
» territories south of the Maine, is one which no French- 

trom the Emperor to the ler, ected to 

We no longer hear of France extend- 
her frontier along the uniform line of the Rhine, but it is 
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peak of the restoration of Alsace to the unity of the German 


Fatherland. We further hear that the purchase of cavalry 


and draught horses for the of the French army, whieh had 
n discontinued at the outbreak of hostilities between the 
German Powers, has now been resumed on an “ unlimited ” 
le, and on terms most itisfactory to all who have such 
nals to di | @ OF. In view or sui h lacts, the pacific di - 

ns of tl nch Government are not sufficiently evi- 

t en of | an re say, are well content with 
position in which their country now stands. She is free, 
mist her destin ‘from the Alps to the 


impregnable Quadrilateral 


her flag is soon to wave, and what was a menace is to become 


a security. The army which has drained her treasure, and 


almost her life blood, to exhaustion may yn be reduced con- 
lerably ; and her navy, which is evidently a good deal more 

it sea” than even our own—according to Messrs. Seely and 
Samuda—may be 1 ped and increased. Peace is to her 
n a ne ty and a | ing. But if her statesmen and 
il thinkers are ve to these patent facts, there are 

mil p! blinded by passion as to lose sight of 
them altogeth Whom shall we hang?” is with most 
il ul g t question ol he hou Persano, once so 
popular, is threatened specifically with the fate of Admiral 
Byng, and ev Vacca, who i nsidered to have done his duty 
fairly, is asked to make way for Galli della Mantica, whom 


Genoa declares to be the only “equal to the supreme 
needs of the country ”—another sea-fight, therefore, being, in 
he opinion of the Genoese and those of their countrymen who 
agree with them, the most urgent want of Italy at the present 

Of these excited feelings, the Republicans, who call 
themselves the Party of Action, are well inclined to make their 
own account, and we are not surprised to hear that numbers 
of them have left their voluntary or compulsory exile in Paris 


me 
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and other cities, and have returned to Italy for the purpose 
of inflaming to the utmost the passions of the multitude. 
[taly, therefore, may possibly afford the French Emperor that 
pportunity for intervention in the general quarrel for which 

is perhaps on the look-out, and the presence of M. Nigra 
it Vichy seems further to indicate that the action of French 


policy now sets most strongly in that direction. Under 
circumstances, an uneasy feeling of distrust seems to 


and while Prussia has 
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brood over the peace 
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the highway into Hungary through the Jablanka Pass, Austria, 
m the other hand has ordered a levy of 12,000 men in Western 
icla, and, by the destruction of a railway bridge near 
‘heresienstadb, rendered direct 
Prague and Dresden impossible. 
One and permanent 
accession of territory, resources, and power to Prussia. Her 
claim to Schleswig-Holstein is secured, though she may 
consent to give back a part of the Northern Duchy to Den- 
mark. She is at lberty to annex (and undoubtedly will) 
Hanover and Brunswick, Electoral Hesse, the Northern part 
of Grand Ducal Hesse, Na and Frankfort. She will be 
the paramount and controlling Power in the North German 
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Confederation, having as her satellites the kingdom of Saxony hitherto been the case. If we may predict the future from t] 
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}ohemia invades the upper ranks of society, 
nd Arabia does: not cease to extend its confi! among the 
lowe The member for the University of Cambridge can 
speak to the high in Church and State with a hope of being 
heard. The Home Secretary can work for the low with a 
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r once were not as the mere fringe of 
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doubts whether the authorities of our Church can be really | property of the 

cognizant of the real nature of a genuine “ rough.” the army, the whole body loyal men of 
Tf a bishop—a “ colonial” might easily have done it,—had | to put it down; it would be an awful and disastr 

on the Mob-Monday, spent an hour in a first-floor window ofa | but the good sense of the nation would prevail. 
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Of this also let the men of the 


erica 


said Talleyrand, “means much the 
Non-intervention, as understood and 
practised by Earl Russell, was “ meddle and muddle.” he 
Lord Stanley succeeds as Foreign Secretary, it will be, not by 
acting on Talleyrand’s maxim, that the use of words is to dis- 
njse our ideas, but rather by adopting Franklin’s principle, 
who boasted that he took in all the diplomatists in Europe by 
telling the truth. Lord Stanley understands non-intervention 
in the most literal sense, and seems, in fact, to consider Foreign 
Affairs as affairs foreign to his department. Mr. Gladstone 
claimed him at Richmond as a promising disciple of Cobden, 
and he is striving hard, we think, to better the instruction. 
“No affair of mine,” is his answer to every query about the 
momentous events noy in progress abroad. Many people think, 
however, that some civil remonstrance with the Prussian Govern- 
ment, respecting the proceedings of Prussian officers at Frank- 
fort, would not have been impertinent. At any rate, when 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Gladstone himself 
concur in advising a friendly representation to Italy with refer- 
ence to the monks of Monte Cassino, Lord Stanley can hardly 
make a mistake in acting as they suggest. Really, the abili- 
ties of such a man are thrown away if his department is to be 
confined to such work as sending the papers a copy of the com- 
plimentary telegrams exchanged by the Queen and President 
Johnson through the Atlantic cable. 


«© NoN-INTERVENTION, ” 
game a3 intervention.” 





Mr. S. B. Mitrer, the ultra-Tory member for Armagh, is to 
-succeed Baron Fitzgerald in the Irish Court of Exchequer. 
Lord Derby is thus blowing hot and cold in his Irish appoint- 
ments. 





Wuen Parliament voted a sum of £50,000, a few years ago, 
for a national memorial of the late Prince Consort, it was 
generally thought that so liberal a grant was sufficient for the 
purpose. Last week, however, Mr. Disraeli obtained a supple- 
mentary grant of four or five thousand pounds more, under 
circumstances that deserve notice. He stated that under Lord 
Palmerston’s Government application had been made for a 
- quantity of old brass cannon to be used in casting some of the 
‘figures designed to adorn the monument, and that Lord Pal- 

merston promised that they should be given when required. 
‘That time had now arrived, and an order for their delivery be- 
came necessary. ‘lhe department in whose charge the metal 
was would hand it over to another department, nominally re- 
ceiving payment for the estimated value, but there would be no 
actual outlay of public money. Later in the evening, Mr. 
Gladstone took occasion to deny that Lord Paimerston’s Govern- 
ment had made any promise of the kind. In the short discussion 
that ensued Mr, Disraeli seemed anxious to make it appear that 
Mr. Gladstone was the only member of Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment who had any objection to give the metal. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, emphatically repeated that the entire Government, 
éncluding Lord Palmerston himself, had decided on refusing it. 
There seems to be no doubt that Lord Palmerston had, in the 
first instance, consented to the grant, though he afterwards 
thought it unadvisable. If the metal be worth four or five 
thousand pounds, it is clear that giving it is the same thing 
as giving the money; though that view of the case might 
not strike our public departments. Our dockyards are paved 
with iron of immense value, when granite would answer the 
purpose quite as well, and much more economically. 





Last week we thought that Mr. Edmond Beales was simply 
a mischievous fool; his letter to the Committee of the 
Atheneum raises a suspicion that he doubles that character 
with another. He expresses his regret that damage was done 
to their club-house on Monday week, and apologizes for the 
“popular leaders on that occasion,” who, he has been credibly 
informed, “ mistook the Atheneum for the Carlton.” The 
inevitable inference is that Mr. Beales distinguishes between 
the literary and the Tory club, and that while he regrets 
that the former suffered by a mistake, he would have approved 


| 


| 





of any injury which the “popular leaders” and their | 


myrmidons might have done to the Carlton. 
we not had enough of Mr. Edmond Beales? 
public pay him a large annual salary as a revising 
barrister, which he abuses by disturbing the public peace. 


Have 


The | 


Wherever he goes, violence and robbery follow in his train. 
Hyde Park has been impassable after dark ever since that over- 
throw of law and order, over which he this week chuckled at 
the Agricultural Hall. On Monday last a man was surrounded 
and robbed at his own door by a mob who were escorting 
some of Mr. Beales’ “ popular leaders” from their meeting in 


| the Victoria Park. As our revising barristers are appointed 


annually, would it not be well if the Lord Chief Justice who 
performs this duty every August were to relieve Mr. Beales of 
his official duties, and so at least enable him to guide the 
“popular leaders” to the right clubs ? 





Mr. Buarzs has requested the Committee of the Athenaum 
to inform him of the amount expended by them in repairing 
the damage to their club, in order that he may bring the matter 
before the Council of the National Reform League, of course 
with a view to pecuniary compensation. Will Mr. Beales also 
inquire of Sir Richard Mayne the names and addresses of the 
policemen who have been wounded in their endeavour to keep 
the peace, and in the performance of their duty ? We cannot 
hope that he will. Constables, like Tory Clubs, are probably, 
in his opinion, fair game. But society will look upon this matter 
differently. In the riots which grew out of Mr. Beales’ folly, 
there were more or less injured 10 superintendents, 20 inspec- 
tors, 32 sergeants, and 203 constables. Sir Richard Mayne 
himself was struck several times by stones thrown at him, re- 
ceived a severe contusion on the side of the head, aud a cut on 
the temple which blackened his eye; and each of the assistant 
commissioners was struck several times by stones thrown at 
them. It cannot be said that their ordinary pay is compensa- 
tion for the extraordinary services which have drawn upon them 
such penalties. 





Tur Bishop of London has appealed to the public to help 
him to mitigate the sufferings of the poor, aggravated at the 
present time by the cholera. It is an appeal which ought not 
to be made in vain to a Christian people. Thus far it is on 
the poor in the East of London that the epidemic has almost 
exclusively fallen, and the reason of its incidence upon them is, 
first, the evil sanitary conditions under which they live, and 
next their poverty, which is the cause of their so living. If in 
ordinary times it is difficult for them to keep body and soul 
tegether, it is infinitely more so at such a time as the present. 
The clergy throughout this afflicted district bear witness 
“that money is imperatively required to purchase the necessary 
support both for those who, as yet in health, are exposed, 
with insufficient food and clothing, to the malignant influences 
prevailing in infected districts, and also for such sufferers as, 
by God’s mercy, are recovering from illness.” When we con- 
sider what the poor suffer at all times, we are tempted to doubt 
whether we are really a Christian people. But in a great 
emergency subscriptions are never wanting, and a greater 
emergency than the present could hardly be. We think that 
the Bishop of London has erred in not appointing some city 
bank for the receipt of donations, but that oversight admits of 
easy reparation, and in the meantime subscriptions may be 
sent either to Messrs. Herries & Farquhar’s, St. James’s-street, 
or to the office of the “ Cholera Fund of the Metropolitan 
Relief and District Visiting Association, 21, Regent-street.” 





Amonest several expensive alterations now in progress at 
Frogmore, to fit it for the residence of the Princess Helena’s 
husband, it is stated that a smoking-room is in course of erec- 
tion. It would be cruel to deny His Royal Highness Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 
K.G., &c., an enjoyment which to every German is almost 
the breath of life; but when we remember the notice 
conspicuously posted all about Windsor Castle, interdicting the 
fumes of the weed within those Royal precincts, from the strin- 
gency of which order the Prince of Wales himself could not 
obtain an exemption, a curious illustration is supplied of the 
saying— 

‘That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 


The son-in-law is enabled without any restriction, and with 


every convenience, to do that which the son could not attempt 
with impunity. 





Justice, in tle Irish Court of Chancery, though still super- 


| annuated and purblind at the least, is no longer deaf. Mr. 
_ Blackburne remains Chancellor for the present, but Mr. Napier 
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now declines to become Lord Justice of Appeal. He retains, 
of course, his pension as an ex-Chancellor; but it is better he 
should get £4,000 a year for doing nothing, than £5,000 a year 
for misdoing much. Baron Fitzgerald, whose practice when at 
the bar was chiefly in the Court of Chancery, has been ap- 
pointed Lord Justice of Appeal, and is likely to give perfect 
satisfaction. The Baron(Francis) is not to be confounded with 
Mr. Justice (John David) Fitzgerald, who is a Roman Catholic. 
Baron Fitzgerald is the brother of Dr. William Fitzgerald, 
Bishop of Killaloe. Both are moderate politicians, and while 
the Whigs made one brother first, Bishop of Cork, and then 
of Killaloe, the Tories have made the other, first, a Baron of 
the Exchequer, and now, Second Judge in Equity. 





Tue Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who commands 
the Prussian troops on the Bavarian frontier, is the King of 
Prussia’s nephew. Though only 43 years of age, he is now 
a widower for the second time—his second wife was the 
Princess Anne of Hesse, sister of Prince Louis. The late 
Duchess of Orleans was his aunt on the father’s side, and the 
Comte de Paris is consequently his cousin. His son, the 
hereditary Grand Duke, and his brother Duke William, are 
also officers in the Prussian service—the former, who is only 
fifteen, being a lieutenant in the Grenadiers of the Guard, and 
the latter a general of cavalry. The Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, who bears among his other titles that of D.C.L. 
of the University of Oxford, is also a general of cavalry in the 
Prussian service. He is married to the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, and was present, with the Grand Duchess, at the 
wedding of his sister-in-law, the Princess Mary. 





ProcrEepines—it is announced from Florence—have been 
commenced against Admiral Persano for his failure in the 
naval engagement at Lissa. Of course it is desirable that all 
the facts should be thoroughly known and judicially sifted ; 
but, as far as we yet see, it would appear that the Admiral 
had a badly-built fleet at his disposal, and sailors unaccus- 
tomed to warfare, and that he did the best he could with his 
materials. It is certainly unfortunate, however, that almost 
all the proceedings of the Italians in the late war should have 
resulted disastrously ; and some exasperation of popular feeling 
must be allowed for as but natural. 





TELEGRAPHIC communication is now complete from England 
to the United States. The Queen and the President, as in 
1858, have exchanged congratulations, and on Wednesday the 
London evening papers contained a telegram from New York 
dated that morning. The intelligence was to the effect that 
Mr. Harlan, the Secretary of the Interior, had resigned; that 
Mr. Browning, of Illinois, had been appointed his successor ; 
and that Grant had been created a full General, and Sherman 
a Lieutenant-General. These, of course, are items of intelli- 
gence which we are glad to have; but their interest is far 
transcended by the great and splendid fact that the two sea- 
divided sections of the English race are now in almost immediate 
communication with one another. 





QurEN Emma, of Hawaii, was in Dublin last week, and was 
announced in the papers of that lively metropolis as having 
left “‘ Morrison’s Hotel for the Pacific.” She first received a 
deputation from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and replied to a sensible address that none were more capable 
than she of appreciating the spiritual and social advantages to 
be gained by the spread of Christianity. Her Majesty declined 
an invitation from the Lord Mayor to view the “lions,” and 
took her departure for Killarney. The recurrence of the name 
of the hotel at which the Queen stopped in the paragraph 
from which we have taken this note, reminds one of a peculiarly 
Irish custom, which has been commented on both by Thackeray 
and Cornelius O’Dowd. Perhaps in this hotel there may be a 
waiter who does a little reporting for newspapers when he puts 
up his napkin. 





Mr. J. Payne Couster, who has done good service to litera- 
ture. by his researches, complains that he is unable, from a 
paucity of subscribers, to publish a valuable though forgotten 
work. Mr. Collier promises a Chinese fidelity in editorship. 


“ As to accuracy of text, I spare no pains to make my repro- 
ductions, even as to errors of punctuation, exactly represent 


| 








the originals.” Even in his errors Mr. Collier is thus accu- 
rate. We do not much regret a decline in the market for these 
literary relics ; if the errors were corrected, we suspect “ English 
Helicons ” would resemble the helmet of the antiquary, which, 
when the dust was taken-off, turned out to be a saucepan. 





Amone the nice things in the way of writing to which we 
have been treated on the battle of Hyde-park is a phrase in a 
daily contemporary. The powerful organ, getting more and 
more powerful in the course of a leader, speaks of “ those who 
scent the blood of a blunder.” The “blood of a blunder ” 
occurs to us as more or less in the “ Ercles vein;” such 
English certainly is. 





A MARVELLOUS feat in locomotion, so far not noticeable by the 
public, was only within the last week achieved by a London 
morning contemporary. ‘The journal to which we refer rejoices 
popularly in a feminine cognomen; but, notwithstanding the 
weakness of her sex, she managed to send a copy of the Z'imes of 
last Friday to her “ special correspondent ” in Valentia, in time 
to have back from him a letter severely criticizing the Times 
Valentia correspondent’s letter contained in it in time for her 
publication of Saturday. We cannot conceive how the thing 
was done; but done it must have been, for the “ special cor- 
respondent,” in writing, speaks of himself as “ looking out of 
my window at Valentia on a scene which it were not easy to 
match.” As it is thus clear that the writer was in Valentia, 
so is it equally clear the Z'imes of Friday was before him; for 
he is charitable in his criticism of the 7'imes correspondent, and 
says he “ should not have referred to the matter if by any 
possibility a printer’s error could account for the extraordinary 
jumble.” It is evident, then, that he had a printed Times of 
Friday before him. But how was the “ special correspon- 
dent’s ” letter forwarded to London in time for publication of 
Saturday. He acknowledges somewhere in it that it would be 
a great achievement in travelling, even were there a railway 
from Killarney to Valentia, if the latter port were reached from 
London in sixteen or seventeen hours. How, then, has the 
double journey from London, of the 7'imes down and his letter 
up, been made in less than twenty, and this without any 
allowance being made for the time spent in writing his letter P 
This is the puzzle of which, for the benefit of the press, it is 
desirable some solution should be given. We should like to 
know how he managed to write in Valentia on Saturday 
morning—“ This morning the Atlantic cable will be open to 
the public,” and yet had these words in print in London within 
four hours after. Very truly has he remarked that the saying, 
“ Let not a cobbler go beyond his last,” is a wise proverb, and 
expedient to be occasionally observed by correspondents. 








FINE ARTS. 


SALVIATI’S VENETIAN TABLE-GLASS. 


Tue author of “ Modern Painters,” in one of those long but 
interesting digressions with which his volumes abound, once took 
occasion, while commenting on the degraded state of modern art- 
manufacture, to ridicule the national pride with which we English 
are accustomed to regard the characteristics of our modern table- 
glass. “ We ought rather,” added Mr. Ruskin, “to be ashamed 
of it.” 

This opinion, startling as it may sound in the ears of those 
who are accustomed to back British goods sage yp? against 
the world, is nevertheless founded on principles of science as 
well as of art. The process of manufacture which every raw 
material undergoes before it is converted into objects of practical 
utility, and, consequently, the form which such objects finally 
assume, ought to depend chiefly, if not entirely, on the natural 

roperties of the material itself. Whenever this principle is 
ost sight of, the result appears either in the light of a 
technical defect or an wsthetic error. For instance, we know 
that inasmuch as the strength of iron depends on the density and 
tenacity of its fibre, the repeated processes of heating and hammer- 
ing must be the best means of securing that strength ; whereas 
cast-iron, which takes its artificial form while in a state of fusion, 
though cheaper in its cost of production, is much weaker than that 
which is wrought. Again, as a matter of taste, wrought-iron orna- 
ment such as that, let us say, which decorates the pump of Quentin 
Matsy at Antwerp, is infinitely more artistic than the clumsy 
cast-iron railings which surround our British Museum. In one 


"case the design has been suggested by the natural capabilities of 


i 


the material. In the other, the nature of the material has been, 
perverted for the sake of a specious and inappropriate me of. 


treatment. 
"The same distinction, and with « like reason, may be drawn 
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ancient.and modern table-glass. 
town, the natural ductility of the material being such that while 


2 . . . mped, twisted, and 
fa hi “sf . at which poder ye “he individual taste and 
po pry tye a The consequence was that in ee a 
the fifteenth and two following centuries, this branch of art- 
industry rose to a pitch of excellence which obtained for it a world- 
wide reputation. It is not necessary to enumerate here all the 
culiar varieties of design included in this ingenious and beauti- 
al art. Under the general head of “‘ filagree glass, the com- 
binations of form and colour (including that of the well-known 
latticinio) were countless. Then there was the millefiore, in which 
slices of rod-glass appeared embedded in a colourless or dif- 
ferently coloured ground of the same material; the schmelze, 
or mock agate ; the avventurino, with its rich golden lustre, 
which has been basely imitated in modern toilet-trinkets, 
the “crackle” and “opal” glass in which light is refracted with 
exquisite effect, and many other kinds which were further enriched 
by the distinct processes of enamelling and engraving. Up to this 
time the early traditions of the art had been preserved, or perhaps 
revived, from the time of the Romans, when glass was blown in 
moulds, stamped, turned on a wheel, and engraved rudely enough 
sometimes, but often with great artistic care. The celebrated 
Portland vase, for instance, was made of two layers of glass, of 
which the upper surface is cut away cameo-fashion, to form a 
background for the bas-relief, with which it is decorated. But work 
of so laborious and costly a character as this must, of course, 
be regarded as exceptional. The ordinary table glass made 
in Venice, and exported to every country in Europe during the 
early part of the “ Renaissance,” was for the most part blown only, 
and depended for its form on the taste and manipulation of 
artisans, whose fancy was as fertile as their fingers were apt, and 
who required no school of design to teach them the shape of a flask 
or beaker. 

Unfortunately for the interests of art, a taste grew up in the 
eighteenth century for the imitation of crystal. Now, without 
entering into scientific details, it is sufficient to remember that 
glass is formed by the combination of silicic acid with the oxides 
of some of the lighter metals, as potassium and sodium, as well as 
with those of some of the heavy metals, as lead and bismuth. 
These form compounds or salts, which, on the application of heat, 
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fuse into colourless transparent liquids, and finally cool into hard 
brittle solids, having’ an amorphous or non-crystalline character. I 
is true that under certain conditions similar to those which obtain, 
for instance, in the preparation of what is called Réaumur’s porce- 
lain, the formation of crystals may be determined by the application 
of heat lower than that necessary to effect the perfect fusion of 
the glass. But then that material is actually devitrified, and can 
hardly be called glass at all. Any attempt, therefore, to give 
ordinary glass, such as is manufactured for drinking-vessels, &c., 
the appearance of cut crystal, is to treat it in a manner foreign to 
its real nature. Our manufacturers not only aimed at this, but, by 
the employment of minium (red lead) in large quantities, they 
endeavoured to invest their table-glass with a peculiar brightness 
which it is almost impossible to attain without that ingredient. In 
this way, however, they lost two important qualities of the old 
material, viz., lightness and ductibility. It cooled during manu- 
facture much more rapidly than before, leaving little or no time for 
that delicate handwork which we recognise in the graceful forms 
and fantastic ornament of Venetian glass ; but these defects, half a 
century ago, were almost regarded in the light of advantages. 

The decanters, tumblers, wine-glasses, and sugar-basins of that 
period, not only looked, but were intended to look, heavy, solid, 





and angular. The design of these articles was a matter of small 
importance, provided that it included as many sharp corners as 
possible. Blown glass was voted ugly and common-place ; but as 
every one could not afford the superior ware, it was moulded to 
give it the appearance of having been cut. 

One of the conditions of ssthetic taste seems to be that in 
civilised life it shall revolve in cycles, and whether or not we may 
attribute the change to a certain impetus which our art manu- 
factuers received through the Great Exhibition of 1851, it is 
certain that after that date a great modification took place in 
the design of English table-glass. People began to discover 
that the round bulbous form of decanter was a more pleasant object 
to look at than the rigid outline of a pseudo-crystal pint-pot carved 
and chopped about into unmeaning grooves and planes. The 
reversed and truncated cone, which served our grandfathers as a 
model for wine-glasses, gradually disappeared before the lily and | 
crocus-shaped bowls, from which we now sip our sherry and | 
Bordeaux. Champagne had formerly been drunk from tail and 
narrow glasses, which required to be tossed aloft before they 
could be emptied. It is now a broad and shallow tazza which 
sparkles with the vintage of Epernay. For some years past the 
forms of our goblets and water-bottles have been gradually 
improving ; many artistic varieties of the material have appeared, 
and the style of decoration employed, especially with engraved 
glass, 18 very superior to what it used to be. Some of our manu- 

cturers have even endeavoured to reproduce the most familiar 
types of old Venetian glass. But these imitations have hitherto 
been carried out in the letter rather than in the spirit of ancient 
work, There has been a too evident striving after perfect accuracy 
of form,-and that ignoble neatness of execution which is fatal to 
the vigour of good design. If the workman is directing his 
energies to make a round dish mathematically correct in outline 
or the opposite profiles of a jag match each other with absolute 





precision, he cannot be expected to work with the free hand of an 
artist. So our table-glass was very bright, very accurately shaped, 
often very nicely engraved ; but, on the other hand, very heavy, 
seldom otherwise than formal in contour, and generally unpictur- 
esque. 

Tt has been reserved for Dr. Salviati, a Venetian lawyer, to 
revive in his own birth-place an art for which it was once justly 
celebrated, but which, owing to the decay of its commercial pros- 
perity, and to sundry political changes, until lately bade fair to be 
forgotten. ‘ 

Lineal descendants of the old Venetian glass-manufacturers still 
inhabit the island of Murano; but the demand of the last two 
generations for the produce of their ancient handicraft has been so 
unimportant that these honest folks were reduced to earn a liveli- 
hood by plying the humblest and worst-paid branches of their 
trade. One of them, an intelligent artizan named Laurent Radi, 
first suggested to Dr. Salviati the possibility of reproducing the 
almost forgotten manufacture of enamel mosaics. Aided by 
this man’s practical experience, Dr. Salviati, who himself pos- 
sessed the zeal and taste of an able connoisseur, undertook @ 
series of experiments, which resulted in the establishment of his 
well-known factory at Venice; and we need only refer to the 
mosaic decorations of St. Paul’s, of the Wolsey Chapel at Windsor, 
to those proposed for the Albert Memorial and for the altar-piece 
at Westminster Abbey, to prove that the revival of so venerable 
and splendid an art is well appreciated in this country. But Dr. 
Salviati has done more for Venice. Encouraged by the advice of 
some English artist friends, he has endeavoured to re-establish there 
a manufactory of table-glasss, which, in quality of material, excel- 
lence of design, and spirit of workmanship, promises to vie with 
anything of the kind which has gone before. Indeed, there seems 
little reason why it should fall short of former excellence. In 
England, the great difficulty of bringing about such a revival would 
probably be the want of skill in the art-workman. But at Murano 
these poor glass-blowers appear to inherit as a kind of birthright the 
technical skill in a trade which made their forefathers famous. Better 
wages, a more interesting occupation than they formerly enjoyed, 
and, may be a feeling of national pride which recent events have 
awakened, combine to encourage their efforts. Dr. Salviati has 
done his best to procure good designs (some of which have been 
furnished by Mr. Norman Shaw), and old examples for the men to 
copy. Already a little depédt for the glass has been opened in 
Oxford-street, and considering how short a time has elapsed since 
the first attempt was made, the specimens which have reached 
England are remarkably good. Of course the smooth perfections 
and stereotyped neatness of ordinary English goods are neither 
aimed at nor found in this ware. But if fair colour, free grace of 
form, and artistic quality of material, constitute excellence in such 
manufacture, this is the best modern glass which has been 
produced. 








MUSIC. 


A postscript to our last week’s summary of the Opera Season is 
necessary to record the admirable performance, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, of Mozart’s “ Figaro ;” which was reserved for the two 
final nights (Friday and Saturday last). In some respects, perhaps, 
the opera has never yet been so finely given, although in one or 
two points some improvement might have been desired. Sucha 
Cherubino as Mdlle. Pauline Lucca has not been within our expe- 
rience, and we doubt if the part was ever yet realized with so 
admirable a combination of dramatic and vocal power. As an 
actress Mdlle. Lucca portrayed the pert, petted, and prematurely- 
knowing page with a mixture of vivacity and grace, forward- 
ness and refinement, belonging to the best school of elegant 
comedy. Nothing could surpass the finish and variety of her 
by-play, in action and gesture; and her performance, viewed 
merely as a histrionic display, was a consummate specimen of stage 
art. Asa vocalist, Mdlle. Lucca gave the exquisite music with a 
purity of style, a perfection of phrasing, and a touching pathos 
that would have atoned for the most indifferent acting ; while 
on the other hand, so admirable was her dramatic conception and 
execution of the part that it would have redeemed very 
inferior singing. Such excellence in both capacities has seldom been 


| combined in one artist, and Mdlle. Lucca’s Cherubino will raise 
_ even the hiyh position she had already attained by her other 


varied and versatile performances, Almost as good was the Countess 
of Mdlle. Artot, the grace and refinement ot whose style, both of 
acting and singing, are especially valuable in a part so essentially 
demanding such qualities. But one fault could be found with her 
performance, and that was the interpolation of a few notes of 
embellishment in her air, “Dove sono.” This was an error of 
judgment—the text of Mozart, like that of Shakespeare, should 
neither be enlarged on or paraphrased. The part of Susanna was 
satisfactorily filled by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, who gave her 
principal air, ‘‘ Deh vieni non tardar,” in the style of a thoroughly 
trained artist. M. Faure’s Figaro is the best we have ever seen— 
if any objection can be raised to it, it may perhaps be said to be a 
little too refined and gentlemanly ; but surely this is preferable to 
the other extreme of making Figaro a kind of J ack-pudding or 
Merry-Andrew, as we have seen it rendered. Then, as to the 
music of the part—it has certainly never been sung 80 
admirably as by M. Faure—his finished execution and admi- 
rable declamation being those of an artist of the highest class. 
Signor Graziani, as the Count, sang admirably, as usual; but his 
appearance and manner were rather ‘those of a tyrant of feudal 
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romance than of a jealous husband of comparatively modern comedy. 
The characters of Bartolo and Basilio were efficiently filled by 
Signori Ciampi and Neri-Baraldi—and the general effect of the 
opera, as given on this occasion, was such as should lead to its 
frequent repetition next season. The house will reopen on 
Monday next for Mr. Mellon’s annual series of concerts. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre still keeps open with “last nights at 
cheap prices ”—next week being announced as the termination. 

The concert given by Mr. Moscheles at St. James’s Hall, on 
Monday last, possessed three special features of interest :—the 
proceeds are to be devoted to the relief of the soldiers wounded in 
the war ; it gave occasion for one of the now rare appearances of 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt ; and it brought again before the 
public the veteran pianist, Mr. Moscheles, who passed so many of 
the best years of his professional life among us before his retire- 
ment to Leipzig. The art of pianoforte playing owes much to Mr. 
Moscheles—he, contemporaneously with Hummel and Kalk- 
brenner, was one of the earliest pioneers of that brilliant executive 
school which followed the period of Clementi and Cramer, and led 
to the still more modern intricacies of mechanism developed by 
Thalberg and his followers. Both as a composer of much excellent 
pianoforte music, and as an interpreter of the works of Beethoven 
and other classics, the name of Mr. Moscheles will long stand 
honourably recorded in the annals of the art. His reception was 
as enthusiastic as he himself could have desired ; and when the 
venerable professor mounted the platform and played (mostly from 
memory) several of his admirable studies with a precision, a 
rapidity of finger, and a distinctness of rhythm that reminded one 
of his best days, the applause was so continuous that the master 
reseated himself, and gave two more of those “Studies” which 
have long since ranked among the most valuable works for the 
cultivation of mechanical excellence and refined taste. Some new 
variations on “ The harmonious blacksmith ;” an improvised fan- 
tasia on fragments from Beethoven’s symphony in C minor and 
“See the conquering hero ;” and the performance of the primo part 
of a concertante of his own composition, and an overture, for four 
players on two pianofortes (the other executants being Messrs. 
Goldschmidt, ‘Hallé, and Benedict) exhibited Mr. Moscheles’s 
powers and energies in a manner as gratifying to those who 
remember him of yore as it must have been interesting to all who 
then heard him for the first time. The hall was so full that the 
result can scarcely fail to be largely conducive to the purpose for 
which the concert. was given. 








SCIENCE. 





Proressor Srruve has determined that the little star near 
Sirius is really a satellite, and not, as had been thought, a star in 
na same line of vision, but immensely distant from the greater 

ody. 

The rich aromatic perfume so commonly possessed by many of 
the orchid family is well known, but hitherto vanilla has been the 
only article of human consumption they have contributed to com- 
merce. The leaves of the angroecum fragrans of Thouars, an 
epiphytal orchid of the island of Bourbon, where it is known under 
the name of Faham, have however recently been introduced in 
Paris as a most agreeable beverage. This new description of tea is 
already become a regular article of trade ; and if we are to believe 
the enterprising French firm, by whom it has been imported, 
“Faham” is destined to become a household word. A sample 
of this new kind of tea has recently been received at the Kew 
Museum, packed in a very neat canister-shaped box, as now 
sold in Paris, These boxes are of two sizes: the smaller, con- 
taining material sufficient for making fifty cups of Faham, is sold 
at 2f. 50c. ; and the larger, rather more than twice the size, at 5f. 
Upon opening the box in question the perfume emitted was 
exceedingly powerful, and very similar to that of the Tonquin 
bean. The leaves are simply dried, not shrivelled, by heat, like 
those of tea, but as flat as the contents of an herbarium. The 
infusion is of a very light colour, and many will probably prefer 
its fragrance to the aroma of tea. The perfume from the teapot is 
certainly very agreeable, and is an undoubted novelty in Europe. 
Faham, however, is by no means a new production. From time 
immemorial the natives of the islands of Réunion and Mauritius 
have preferred it to tea, and every traveller has participated in this 
preference, George Sand having eulogized it thirty years ago in bis 
eloquent description of the isle of Bourbon. It combines the tonic 
and digestive qualities of tea without its tendency to produce 
sleeplessness. 

In a lecture at the Royal Institution on the shooting stars of the 
years 1865-66, Mr. Alexander Herschel has attempted to show that 
they have periodical returns like comets, and in support of this 
position, he referred to the records of observations made from time 
to time during the last 1,000 years. Observations show that during 
every clear night in this hemisphere shooting stars may be seen, 
the ordinary number being about thirty an hour; but that in 
certain months, especially in the beginning of November, the 
number of these stars is greatly increased. It appears also that 
at intervals of thirty-three years there have been noticed very 
remarkable showers of shooting stars. One of these periods will 
occur about the 13th of November next. 

A new kind of kiln for burning bricks has lately been intro- 
duced, which effects a two-fold economy of fuel ; first, it saves the 


heat of the gaseous products of combustion and unconsumed air . 





passing through and away from the burning bricks by applyin 
this heat to drying the new fresh bricks about to be burnt, an 
raising them to an incandescent temperature, so that only a very 
slight addition of heat directly from ignited fuel is required to 
complete their burning ; and secondly, it saves the heat of the 
cooling bricks after their having been sufficiently fired by applying 
it all to warming the air which goes forward to supply the fires, so 
that the fuel is burnt by air, the whole of which has been previous 
raised toa high temperature. The kiln constitutes a circular tunnel, 
divided into twelve or more compartments, with a doorway to each, 
In the centre of the ring a high chimney is erected, and from 
each of the compartments of the annular chamber an underground 
flue leads into the chimney, converging towards the centre, like the 
spokes of a wheel, and each flue has a valve or damper, by which 
its communication with the chimney can be cut off. Arrangements 
are made by which a partition like a damper or portcullis can be 
let down at pleasure, so as to cut off all communication between 
any of the compartments and the adjoining one. When at work, 
two adjacent compartments have their entrance-doors open, all the 
rest being perfectly closed. From one, men are taking out the 
finished and cooled bricks, and in the other one they are building 
up newly-formed unburnt bricks, which are not yet quite dry. The 
air entering at the compartment from which the cooled bricks are 
being removed, passes first amongst bricks almost cold, and takes up 
their heat, then proceeds to warmer, and so traverses onward the 
bricks—eaeh successive compartment being hotter than the pre- 
ceding, till it reaches the compartment opposite the one at which it 
entered, containing the fire, which is fed by a little small coal being 
dropped from time to time through small openings in the top of the 
arch, closed by air-tight lids. The products of combustion, after 
passing through the sequence of chambers in which the bricks are 
drying, enters the chimney from the chamber adjoining the one in 
which the fresh bricks are being inserted. An economy of fuel, 
amounting to two-thirds, is effected by the preceding arrange- 
ment. 

A new musical instrument of striking power and sweetness, and 
at the same time extremely simple, has been recently exhibited at 
Paris, where it called forth great admiration. It resembles a piano 
with upright strings, except that the latter are replaced by tuning- 
forks, which, to strengthen the sound, are arranged between two 
small tubes, one above and the other below them. The tuning-forks 
are sounded by hammers, and are brought to silence at the proper 
time by means of dampers. The sounds thus produced, which 
resemble those of the harmonium, without being quite so soft, are 
extremely pure and penetrating. They are very persistent, yet 
instantly arrested by the use of the dampers. 

M. Fuster has read before the Academy of Sciences of Paris a 
paper on the “ Action of Raw Meat and Alcoholic Drinks on the 
treatmentof Pulmonary Phthysisand other Consumptive Diseases.” 
More than two thousand observations made by him and other 
physicians have led him to the conclusion that the use of raw meat 
and alcoholic drink arrests the progress of these diseases as is 
shown by the return of strength, the animated look, inproved 
appetite, and increase of flesh. By means of it as much as fifteen 
pounds in weight have been gained in four weeks. ‘The hectic 
fever, diarrhcea, and violent perspirations, disappear, and when the 
vomice are not too far advanced, a healing takes place. 

A patent has been taken out by Mr. Walter Weldon for an 
economic mode of manufacturing carbonate of soda from common 
salt (a chloride of sodium). The new process is described as 
consisting “in placing within a vessel capable of resisting the 
required pressure an equivalent of common salt, and another of 
carbonate of magnesia with a small quantity of water, and then 
pumping into the vessel the carbonic acid, formed by causing 
atmospheric air to traverse coal in a state of ignition. The carbo- 
nate thus becomes bicarbonate of magnesia, which dissolves in the 
water and then decomposes the chloride of sodium, chloride 
of magnesia which remains in solution, and bicarbonate 
of soda which precipitates, being formed. The whole process 
lasts but a quarter of an hour at most, and the cost is 
only that of the coal used in forming the carbonic acid, A 
moderate heat drives off the second atom of carbonic acid from 
the bicarbonate of soda, changing it into carbonate, and the mag- 
nesia may be recovered from the chloride by evaporating the 
solution containing it to dryness and raising the residue to a 
temperature below redness.” The uses to which carbonate of soda 
is applied are so various and extensive, that the economy effected 
by this new process of manufacture promises to be of great value 
and importance in the arts. 

It affords us pleasure to announce that the members of the 
medical profession have organized a large and influential committee 
for the purpose of presenting to Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson a 
substantial testimonial in recognition of his untiring and eminently 
successful labours in the cause of science and humanity. As Dr. 
Richardson, in addition to his original work as a physiologist, has 
contributed many essays of value to general literature, besides 
being one of the earliest and most prominent of our sanitary 
reformers, it is expected that the public will be invited to take 
part in this recognition. The first meeting of the committee was 
held on Thursday last, James Paget, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

Apropos to the services of Dr. Richardson, the Medical Times of 
last week reports that the great operation of Crsarian section ; 
been a second time successfully and painless! performed under 
Dr. Richardson’s local anzsthetic process, Dr. Newman, of Stam- 
ford, being the operator. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


—_————— 


THE STATE OF TRADE. 


ce of the high rates of rptep in 9 “ig 
consequent position of our merchants an 
pare ob soa ine competition with foreign nations, has led 
to general discussion amongst well-informed financial circles in 
the City, as to the causes of the lengthened stress upon the 
trade of the country. It is therefore not at all surprising that 
the House of Commons, which is generally a correct mirror of 
public opinion, whatever advanced politicians may think to the 
contrary, should have been occupied during the past week in 
one of those discussions which are more suggestive than deci- 
sive. So great has hitherto been the confidence in the 
prosperity of the commerce of the United Kingdom, that the 
existence of such rates as 10 per cent. for the last three months 
continuously, and with a knowledge that the Bank of France 
is at the same time almost suffering from a plethora, may well 
excuse us when we share the astonished feelings of the merchants 
of London, Liverpool, and Manchester. We have been assured, 
over and over again, by great financial authorities, that under cer- 
tain probable circumstances, such as the relaxation of the Bank 
Charter Act, the commencement of actual hostilities, or the 
return of peace on the Continent, affairs would again revert to 
their ordinary condition. We have passed through these 
events, and have the immediate prospect, if not the actual 
condition of peace; and yet at the moment we write, it is a 
matter of speculation whether the Directors of the Bank can 
afford to relax their grip upon the money market. The 
debate, therefore, has come very opportunely, and although as 
yet it has been productive of no very decisive action, yet we may 
take this to be the general condition of public opinion out of 
doors. The question of the actual and positive existence 
of our monetary difficulties has been raised; and thus far we 
are in a better mode for improvement, than whilst believing in 
the general theory of inexhaustible wealth and prosperity. 
Any reference to published accounts will show at a glance that 
our trade has been increasing at a considerable ratio, that our 
exports, which, in the year 1861, were £159,632,000, had come 
to be £218,858,000 in the year 1865; but, on the other hand, 
we have been large if not profligate consumers of foreign produce 
and manufactures; for in the same period, 1861, we imported 
£217,485,000, and in 1865 this had advanced to £271,135,000, 
thus placing the excess of imports over exports at a total of 
£52,277,000. We are aware that in striking the difference, there 
are many items that can be taken into account to lessen this 
balance against us; such as merchants’ charges of profit, shipping 
freights, brokerage, and insurances, or otherwise the whole of 
the bullion received from our Australian colonies would be ab- 
sorbed to supply the deficiency. Upon any supposition, this 
question leaves an opening for discussion, as to our capabilities 
in competition with foreign manufacturers, and our require- 
ments for the national commissariat, in which we stand more 
especially in need after such a harvest as that of last year. 
_ The condition of the money market, and the greater ease 
in Paris being at the same time coincident with a contrary 
state of affairs, is especially worthy of notice; and for this 
purpose we turn to the trade returns of the French Govern- 
ment, and there we find the exports of French merchandise, 
which, in 1861, were £77,050,000, had risen in 1864 to 
£116,967,000 ; whereas the imports for home consumption, 
which in 1861 were £97,693,000, showing a balance against 
France of £20,643,000, had become in 1864 £101,126,000, or a 
balance in favour to the amount of £15,841,000. Here we have 
a completely reverse action in trade to that of the United 
Kingdom, and the difference in the positions of the two banking 
establishments becomes the more remarkable, and opens many 
speculations as to the correctness of some of our preconceived 
notions of trade and finance. 

The hitherto firm attitude of the Bank of England has 
succeeded in detaining, to some extent, the supplies of bullion 
that have come to our shores, as we find in the trade and 
navigation accounts published on Monday, the total imports of 
gold and silver for the month of June had been £7,765,628, 
and the exports only £4,149,040; and for the six months as 
£16,603,137 against £11,122.561. Our exports of British 
= bes procnee were for the month as £14,630,120 against 

227,062 of the corresponding month of last year; but of 
the total import account we are not yet in possession, except 
of enumerated articles, which were as £23,224,762 against 
£14,595,334 ; therefore, before we can draw any correct inference 
on this head, we must await the next quarterly return. 

Amongst the commercial publications during the week we 
have to notice the “ Statistical Abstract of the Colonies from the 
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years 1851 to 1864,” being one of the small and useful publi- 
cations we occasionally receive from the statistical department of 
the Board of Trade. Therein is contained a compendious 
account of the population, revenue and expenditure, shipping 
and trade of India and all our Colonial Possessions, with tables 
of some of the principal articles of import and export in 
greater detail. 








THE MONEY MARKET. 
TuursDAY EVENING. 


Tux artificial pressure produced in the money market by 
the Bank rate of 10 per cent., continues without alteration. 
Another Thursday has passed by, and again the directors 
have refrained from taking a step which would be at least as 
beneficial to the Bank as to the general public, viz., that of 
adopting a reduction in the exorbitant terms now enforced. It 
may be admitted that the Bank accounts show little improve- 
ment, but the question remains, what is the best course that 
can be taken to bring about this change, which every one so 
eagerly awaits? The directors have now maintained their 
rate of discount at the unprecedented point of 10 per cent. for 
nearly three months, while the panic, properly so called, lasted 
less than one. If, therefore, they find that their reserve is 
increasing but slowly, that bullion comes in by mere driblets 
instead of by hundreds of thousands of pounds at a time, only 
one inference can be drawn. ‘Their present policy has failed, 
and should be replaced by a better. The Bank are squeezing 
the throat of commerce in order to extort back the sums pre- 
viously lent out, and commerce refuses to give them up. In 
other words the public, under the influence of 10 per cent., will 
not part with the additional circulation it withdrew during the 
crisis. The moral of this proceeding lies on the surface. 
Let panic be allayed and the money now necessarily 
locked up in desks and safes will return to its more 
legitimate repository, the Bank of England, as surely as 
in ordinary times. While, however, the directors persist 
in dealing with a period of transition as one identical 
with that of pressure, the public are certain to experience 
groundless alarm, and to protect themselves even at the cost 
of much loss, A more singular dead-lock than that which now 
weighs upon the mercantile community has never existed. 
Everybody insists that there is no real cause for want of con- 
fidence, and yet acts as if there were ample reasons for distrust. 
A change would soon come provided those with sufficient 
standing and authority were to take the lead. Unluckily, the 
directors of the Bank who hold this position are unable or 
unwilling to fully understand their responsibility. For weeks 
they have had it within their power to restore the confidence 
destroyed for a time by the great banking and financial 
failures, and they have as steadily misused their opportunity. 
It seems almost hopeless to expect a change when week after 
week witnesses nothing more judicious than a blind adherence 
to a policy which actually defeats its own object. 

In the general discount market it is pretty evident that the 
supply of money is large, but, as holders will not lend, for all 
the practical purposes of commerce it might just as well not 
exist. Occasionally we are told of some leviathan firm obtain- 
ing discount at 6} or 7 per cent; but it need hardly be said 
that these exceptional transactions afford no accurate view of 
the actual case. Even merchants of high standing find it 
dificult to cash their paper at 9 or 94 per cent., while 
second or third class traders obtain accommodation often with 
extreme difficulty, and always on terms which can leave 
them scarcely any profit on their business. They go struggling 
on, it is true, hoping for better times; and comparatively but 
few complaints are heard. Those, however, who are initiated 
in the secrets of commerce know well how great are the 
private sufferings now undergone, the needless sacrifices of 
position that are made, and the exhausting efforts to maintain 
individual credit when the Bank rate of discount is kept for three 
months at 10 per cent. The true history of the present crisis 
will, in all probability, never be told. Both from feeling and 
interest private traders are loath to obtrude their losses upon 
the public, but that they have been greater than at any time 
within the memory of the last two generations few will be 
found to deny. 

The half-yearly meetings of the Joint-Stock Bank of London 
terminated to-day, with that of the London and County. 
Considering all the circumstances, the profits shown may be 
considered satisfactory. On the one hand, the banks have 
benefited by the high rates of discount ; on the other, they have 
lost by bad debts, by the necessity of keeping a large part 
of their capital immediately available and, consequently, un- 
employed, and perhaps by the sale of Government securities 
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at low prices, which have since had to be replaced at an 
advance. The dividends declared have been as follows :— 


Rate per cent. 


per annum 
London and Westminster .............cccceccccceuce 28 
PP 25 
pr PS ee ene 20 
RN Ie II cain scresncsstesssenshavicesainess 22 
BE Medel ducer Subkderdsnestanderreeianesehawrensens 12 
PEE A ee, TERE LAINE 5 Pua ae 5 
IIIs kane dutbliiscuncanubicrenecha teas ips ceksceats nil 
TEE | Wh sdi div nanitns wicccesassstabboreaenduacebnts 8 


Certainly, these results are not unfavourable. In the 
majority of cases the dividends have been higher, and only 
one bank has been unable to pay anything, for reasons 
which are too recent not to be familiar to the minds of our 
readers. 

The effect of the disturbance of trade caused by the panic 
is beginning to be shown by the railway dividends now in 
course of announcement. It is evident that the traffic has 
been materially affected during the past half-year, partly by 
the lessened demand for goods both at home and abroad, and 
partly from the decline in pleasure expenditure, which would 
necessarily result from the pressure during a period of pecu- 
niary difficulty. Setting aside the question of temporary 
profit, there can be no doubt of the generally-recognised value 
of home railway stocks for permanent investment; that such 
has been the feeling of the public for some time past is shown 
by the comparatively few speculative movements that take 
place now in these securities on the Stock Exchange. Seven 
or eight years ago the transactions for the account were in 
this department far more numerous than in Consols, at 
present they are comparatively few, and nine times out of 
ten represent bond fide purchasers and sales in lieu of mere 
gambling transactions. The discredit which has latterly at- 
tached to foreign investments, once so much in favour with the 
British public, through a succession of defaults in all parts of 
the globe, has necessarily caused more attention to be paid to 
securities which yield a certain though nominally smaller re- 
turn. ‘The last proceeding of Venezuela, in confiscating the 
revenues pledged to the 1864 loan, has occurred opportunely to 
increase this feeling. Until a month ago the Venezuelan Go- 
vernment retained a vestige of honesty; it was not much, per- 
haps, but still it was better than nothing. This vestige has 
now been cast aside, and with it has gone the last shred of con- 
fidence that was placed in the honour of that shameless re- 
public. 








Tue Bank of England directors have not deemed it expedient to 
reduce their minimum rate of discount, which is, consequently, con- 
tinued at 10 per cent. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25.12} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the Eaglish Mint price at £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10ths per cent. dearer in 
Paris than in London. 

The cost of exchange at New York on London for bills at sixty 
days’ sight is 109 to 1093 per cent. With the present high rate of 
interest here, there is a profit on the importation of gold from the 
United States. 

The biddings for bills on India took place on Wednesday at the Bank 
of England. The proportions allotted were—to Calcutta, 23,14,500rs. ; 
to Madras, 56,000rs.; and to Bombay, 1,79,000rs. The minimum of 
price was as before, 1s. 10d. on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 103d. on 
Bombay, at which rates allotments were made in full. 

In the matter of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (limited) the case of 
Mr. Henry Grissell, who is a shareholder of eighty shares, and a 
depositor of £16,000, was taken by Vice-Chancellor Kindersley on 
Wednesday as representing that of the class of depositors who are also 
shareholders. The Vice-Chancellor decided that, according to the 
present law, Mr. Grisse)l is a partner, and as such can receive no part 
of his deposit until all other creditors are paid in full, but must 
meanwhile pay calls upon his shares. Consideringthat the remaining 
liability of Mr. Grissell on his share is fixed at £2,800, and that the 
debt due to him by the company is £16,000, the hardship of his 
position is most striking, and will furnish another warning to the 
public to have as little to do as possible with any limited companies on 
which any portion of the capital remains uncalled. 

At a meeting of shareholders in the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of 
England, held on Monday, the proposals (which have already been 
made public) for reconstituting the company in 200,000 £10 shares 
were approved. A resolution in accordance with the proposals of the 
directors was unanimously adopted. The discussion lasted three 
hours. 

The following circular, announcing a proposed call of £10 per share 
onthe shares in Overend, Gurney, and Co, (limited), has been issued 
by the liquidators of that undertaking :— 


In Chancery.—In the matter of the Companies Act, 1862, and in 
the matter of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (limited). Notice is hereby 
given that we, the undersigned liquidators, appointed to wind up the 
above-named company, shallon Monday, the 20th day of August, 
1866, at twelve o'clock at noon precisely, at No. 65, Lombard-street, 
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in the City of London, proceed to make a call on the several persons 
who have been settled on the list of contributories of the said com- 
pany, and that we propose that such call shall be for tem pounds per 
share on all the contributories of the said company. All persons 
interested are entitled to attend at such day, hour, and place, to offer 
objections to such call. 
Wa. TuRQuanp, oe 
R. P. ELarpixo, Liquidators, 
Dated the 28th day of July, 1566. 
Subjoined is a statement (from Mr, Slanghter’s Weekly List) of the 
railway calls falling due in the month of August, The total is above 


the average :— 
Amount per Share. 





ga om 
Due Already Number 

Due in August, 1866. Date. Paid, Call. ofShares. Amount. 
Caledonian New Stock 

issued at £116 ...... 1 dep, : § eeed £540,000 
Glasgow and South 

Western £10 shares 

issued at 1 pm....... 1 2} 
Great Southernof India 

4} per cent. shares 27 12 
Metropolitan Extension 2 8 
Midland New £9 ...... 31 5 


15 0 80,000 220,000 


0 0 190,000 380,000 
0 0 118,925 237,850 


2 
3 00 17,500 52,500 
2 
2 





Total im August,..........ccssssssseeeee ess 21,430,360 


Total in eight months of 1866............ £9,560,651 


The London and North-Western Railway traffic returns shows this 
week an increase of £879 over last year; the Great Western, an 
increase of £4,907; the Midland, an increase of £562; the Great 
Northern, an increase of £3,563; the Great Easterm, a decrease of 
£486; and the London and South-Western, a decrease of £645. 

The following notification was issued by the Bank of England :— 
Notice is hereby given, that in order to prepare the dividends due on 
the 10th October, 1866, the balances of the several accounts in the 
following fands will be struck on the night of Satarday, the lst Sep- 
tember, 1866, viz.:—New £3 per Cemt. Annuities, Redaced £3 per 
Cent. Annuities, Annuities for Thirty Years, Annuities for Terms of 
Years, India £4 per Cent. Stock, Oa Monday, the 3rd September, 
the above-named funds will be transferable without the dividend due 
on the 10th October next. 

Bank Stock.—Shut, Wednesday, 12th September; open, Thursday, 
11th October. 

In Vice-Chancellor Kindersley’s Court a motion was made on behalf 
of a person named Seaton, a holder of five recently purchased shares 
in the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England, relating to some 
alleged transactions in the shares of the City of Milan Improvements 
Company, and attempting to impugn the reconstruction of the Orédit 
Foncier Company, has been dismissed, with costs against Seaton. 

The report of the London and County Bank, after declaring the 
usual dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year, with a bonus in addition 
of 5 per cent. (equal to 22 percent. per annum), shows a balance of 
£17,468 to be carried forward to the profit and loss mew account, 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Consolidated Bank at Manchester 
on Tuesday the report showed a balance of profit and loss to the 30th 
of June amounting to £70,281, which is transferred to meet any con- 
tingencies that may arise. It was stated that the directors had taken 
no remuneration, and that the capital and reserve fand remain intact, 
notwithstanding the occurrences of the last few months. The whole 
of the new capital has been taken by the proprietors, and the 
paid-up capital will amount to £800,000, making the subscribed total 
£2,000,000. Some of the directors have volunteered to retire to make 
room for important accessions to the Board; and since the reopening 
the business of the bank has been very satisfactory. The Norwich 
branch has been transferred to the National Proviscial Bank of 
England, and the London business is permanently settled at the 
premises lately occupied by the Bauk of London. 

Advices from Manchester state that the Preston Bank is likely to 
be re-opened for business within a fortnight. 

Messrs. Mocatta & Goldsmid thus report of the ballion market :— 
Since ours of the 13th inst., there has been a steady and very decided 
decline in the prices of all descriptions of silver, the demand for 
Germany having quite ceased, and that for Holland having much 
slackened. In the face of the contimued advance of the continental 
exchanges, it is not likely that silver will rally for some time to come, 
and it will probably be a long while before there is any revival of the 
demand for the East. The dollars jast arrived by the Mexican packet 
have realized 4a. 1ld. per oz., batthe market isnot very firm, and a 
further quantity is expected in a few days by the S¢. Nazaire steamer. 
Almost all the gold which has recemtly arrived has been taken for 
France, but the demand is by no means 80 strong mOw as it has been 
for many weeks past. Besides some rather large arrivals from 
Australia last week, sovereigns comtinue to be received from the 
Levant, and moderate amounts of gold still come forward from 
America. 

Corron at Sea EN Rovte to ENGLAND.—From Bombay there are 
336,734 bales afloat en route to Liverpool; from Madras, 14,615 bales ; 
from Coconada, 5988 bales; From Rangoon, 1180 bales; from Kar- 
rachee, 8567 bales; from Calcutta, 124,997 bales ; from Taticorin, 
2575 bales; from Shanghae, 12,036 bales; from New Orleans, 8924 
bales; from Mobile, 3795 bales; from Galvestom, 1780 bales; but 
there are six vessels afloat, the cargoes of which have notasyet been 
reported, and there are also eleven vessels afloat from New York, Pen- 
sacola, Charleston, Apalachicola, and Savannab, the cargoes of which 
will no doubt consist partly of cotton, although their manifests have 
not yet reached Liverpool, Tv London there are afloat from Madras, 
22,866 bales; Calcutta, 31,223 bales ; Bimlipatam, 369 bales; China, 
Cochin, and Taticorin, 20,280 bales ; Bombay, 11,360 bales ; and from 








Japan, 310 bales, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


———— 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS AND BALLADS.* 


_ oe condaing ares of Me Sint a ne gar 
infer that most, if not all, of these po . 

0, when the author was very young. We hardly know whether 

= not to hope that this may be so. On the one hand, it would be 
a relief to think that possibly the diseased state of mind out of 
which many of them must have issued may have passed away ; on 
the other hand, it would be an additional pain (certainly not 
wanted) to suppose that such corrupt and acrid thoughts could 
have proceeded from the very spring and blossoming of youth. For 
we do not know when we have read a volume so depressing and 
misbegotten—in many of its constituents so utterly revolting. 
Mr. Swinburne, in his address to Victor Hugo, speaks of having 
been brought up in France; and it would seem as if he had 
familiarized himself with the worst circles of Parisian life, and 
drenched himself in the worst creations of Parisian literature (to the 
exclusion of the better parts of both), until he can see scarcely 
anything in the world, or beyond it, but lust, bitterness, and 
despair. Being a poet, he sees beauty also, of necessity ; and this 
is the one redeeming feature in what would otherwise be a carnival 
of ugly shapes. But even the beauty of poetic expression, of which 
he is so great a master, cannot hide the truly horrible substratum 
of a large part of the present volume. The writer seems to have 
taken pains to shock in the highest degree, we will not say English 
conventional morals, but the commonest decencies of all modern 
lands. For the counterpart of some of his subjects we must go 
back to the writers of antiquity ; and even in them we shall not 
find the jibing cynicism, the seemingly conscious revelling in the 
actual sense of evil, which throws such a lurid shadow over many 
of these pages. Mr. Swinburne deliberately selects the most 
depraved stories of the ancient world, and the most feculent cor- 
ruptions of modern civilization, and dwells upon them with a 
passionate zest and long-drawn elaboration of enjoyment, 
which is only less shocking than the cold, sarcastic sneer 
with which (after the fury of sensual passion has vented itself 
in every form of libidinous metaphor) he assures us that these are 
not only the best things in the world, but better than anything 
we can hope for or conceive beyond the world. The strangest 
and most melancholy fact in these strange and melancholy poems 
is, not the absence of faith, but the presence of a faith which 
mocks at itself, and takes pleasure in its own degradation. Mr. 
Swinburne apparently believes in a God, for he makes use of his 
mame with unnecessary frequency ; but, quite as often as not, it is 
to revile him for suffering the merest riot of the senses to end in dis- 
appointment and satiety. He seems to have some idea of a heaven ; 
but he tells us in plain language, and in several places, tliat it isa poor 
matter compared with a courtezan’s caresses. He speaks of a hell, but 
says he would gladly encounter it for one minute’s hot enjoyment. To 
such faith as this we prefer blank atheism. The atheist may retain 
his belief in human nature, in goodness, in purity, in self-sacrifice, 
in the progress and perfection of the world ; and may move onward 
to the grave, in his sad hopeless way, with something of dignity 
and reverential awe. But a faith that laughs at itself, that insults 
its own deities and defiles its own temples—this is the wildest and 
the dreariest aberration of all. There are indeed passages in 
Shelley (written in his less hopeful moods) which seem to indicate 
that he believed at times in some malignant persecution of the 
human race—and these are very much to be regretted ; but they 
are the exceptions. Dominant above them all rises tiie poet’s faith 
in the natural goodness of things, in the accidental character of evil, 
in the undying and unquenchable aspirations of the soul after 
moral beauty and nobility of living. Except as a system of 
ethics, Shelley rejected Christianity ; but he neither lowered 
humanity nor desecrated the world. Mr. Swinburne will at times 
talk in the language even of medieval faith, and the next moment 
will turn round with a sort of Mephistophelian laugh, and, in 
effect, bid us revel like men in plague-time, for there is nothing so 
good either here or hereafter. And then he will fall to cursing, 
because delight in excess has loathing and despair for its twin 
brothers. This is literally the spirit of a large part of his volume ; 
and the truly beautiful and tender things he has written in other 
parts, only make us regret the more the unhappy perversities by 
which they are accompanied. It is impossible to deny the power 
of such poems as “Laus Veneris,” “ Phaedra,” “Les Noyades,” 
: Anactoria, “ Fragoletta,” “ Faustine,” “ Dolores,” &c.; but it 
is equally impossible to see why they should have been written. 
“ Anactoria” and “ Dolores” are especially horrible. The first is 
supposed to be uttered by Sappho, and, beginning with an insane 
extravagance of passion, it ends in raging blasphemy. The second is 
# mere deification of incontinence. Both are depraved and morbid 
in the last degree. 


We are unaffectedly sorry to be obliged to write in this manner 


of Mr. Swinburne’s last volume. We were among the first to. 


recognise the extraordinary genius exhibited in “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,” and again in “Chastelard” ; and we hoped that what- 
ever excess of purely animal passion they showed would be speedily 
toned down by deeper thought and larger experience. In both 
there were evidences of that hopeless mode of looking at life which 
Mr. Swinburne seems now to have erected into a species of faith ; 
but in the first of those fine dramas the feeling was appropriate to 
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a certain side of the ancient Greek nature, and in the other it 
harmonized with the gloomy tale which had been selected for 
illustration. While regretting that it had been so persistently 
dwelt on, we did not see any reason for concluding that it was an 
integral and unescapable element of the writer's genius; nor, in 
“ Chastelard,” were we disposed to make too much of the warmth 
of particular passages, because the tragedy with which they were 
associated took them out of the region of mere sensuousness, and 
elevated them into that of awe and wonderment. But when we 
find the same characteristics repeated in a third volume, and 
without any excuse of dramatic fitness, we are led to fear that the 
fault is radical, the evil deliberately chosen. We are unable any 
longer to refrain from noticing that which is evidently systematic, 
and which challenges comment by repeated iteration. We do so 
regretfully, for we see in these baleful extravagances the rock on 
which a splendid genius will assuredly be wrecked, unless it yet has 
strength enough to turn aside from the imminent danger. If 
Mr. Swinburne has any ambition of earning for himself a 
permanent place in English literature—an ambition which he is 
certainly entitled to entertain—he is doing his best to destroy all 
chance of ever realizing such a dream. This kind of writing 1s so 
alien to the spirit of our country that it can obtain no root in the 
national soil. Men may wonder at it for a time ; they will cast it 
out and forget it in the end. The contemporary dramatists of 
Shakespeare have perished, except in the knowledge of a few, in 
consequence of the strange fascination they found in forbidden 
subjects. Byron has suffered from the same cause ; yet Byron was 
a more moderate offender than the author of these “ Poems and 
Ballads.” The fate which has overtaken others must overtake him 
also if he is determined to pursue this disastrous path ; and we 
shall have to say of him as of them, that he ruined his genius for 
the sake of an ugly eccentricity, which is no more poeticahthan it 
is decent. 

Let us turn from the worse to the better aspects of this volume. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and lyrical sweetness of some of 
the poems ; and when Mr. Swinburne sings such an exquisite 
measure as this, called “ Itylus’—in which all the sad old story 
relives in pulse and passion of music—we forget the heavy reek 
and mire through which we have been dragged :— 


“ Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow, 
How can thine heart be full of the spring ? 
A thousand summers are over and dead. 
What hast thou found in the spring to follow ? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing ? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed ? 


O swallow, sister, O fair swift swallow, 
Why wilt thou fly after spring to the south, 
The soft south whither thine heart is set ? 
Shall not the grief of the old time follow ? 
Shall not the song thereof cleave to thy mouth ? 
Hast thou forgotten ere I forget ? 


Sister, my sister, O fleet sweet swallow, 

Thy way is long to the sun and the south; 
But I, fulfilled of my heart’s desire, 
Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow, 
From tawny body and sweet small mouth 
Feed the heart of the night with fire. 


I the nightingale all spring through, 
O swallow, sister, O changing swallow, 
All spring through till the spring be done, 
Clothed with the light of the night on the dew, 
Sing, while the hours and the wild birds follow, 
Take flight and follow and find the sun. 


Sister, my sister, O soft light swallow, 
Though all things feast in the spring’s guest-chamber, 
How hast thou heart to be glad thereof yet ? 
For where thou fliest I shall not follow, 
Till life forget and death remember, 
Tili thou remember and I forget. 


Swallow, my sister, O singing swallow, 
I know not how thou hast heart to sing. 
Hast thou the heart ? is it all past over ? 
Thy lord the summer is good to follow, 
And fair the feet of thy lover the spring: 
But what wilt thou say to the spring thy lover? 


O swallow, sister, O fleeting swallow, 
My heart in me is a molten ember, 
And over my head the waves have met. 
But thou wouldst tarry or I would follow, 
Could I forget or thou remember, 
Couldst thou remember and I forget. 


O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us, 
Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree ; 
But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea, 


O swallow, sister, O rapid swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet ? 
The woven web that was plain to follow, 
The small slain body, the flower-like face, 
Can I remember if thou forget ? 
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O sister, sister, thy first begotten ! 
The hands that cling and the feet that follow, 
The voice of the child’s blood crying yet, 
Who hath remembered me ? who hath forgotten ? 
Thou hast forgotten, O summer swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget.” 


_ Of a higher mood, and very full of pathos and poignant grief, 
is the “ Ballad of Burdens :”— 


** The burden of fair women. Vain delight, 
And love self-slain in some sweet shameful way, 
And sorrowful old age that comes by night 
As a thief comes that has no heart by day, 
And change that finds fair cheeks and leaves them grey, 
And weariness that keeps awake for hire, 
And grief that says what pleasure used to say ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of bought kisses. This is sore, 
A burden without fruit in child-bearing ; 
Between the nightfall and the dawn threescore, 
Threescore between the dawn and evening. 
The shuddering in thy lips, the shuddering 
In thy sad eyelids tremulous like fire, 
Makes love seem shameful and a wretched thing. 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of sweet speeches. Nay, kneel down, 
Cover thy head and weep; for verily 

These market-men that buy thy white and brown 
In the last days shall take no thought for thee. 
In the last days like earth thy face shall be, 

Yea, like sea-marsh made thick with brine and mire, 
Sad with sick leavings of the sterile sea. 

This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of long living. Thou shalt fear 
Waking, and sleeping mourn upon thy bed; 

And say at night ‘ Would God the day were here,’ 
And say at dawn ‘ Would God the day were dead.’ 
With weary days thou shalt be clothed and fed, 

And wear remorse of heart for thine attire, 

Pain for thy girdle and sorrow upon thine head ; 

This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of bright colours. Thou shalt see 
Gold tarnished, and the grey above the green ; 
And as the thing thou seest thy face shall be, 
And no more as the thing beforetime seen. 
And thou shalt say of mercy ‘It hath been,’ 
And living watch the old lips and loves expire, 
And talking, tears shall take thy breath between ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of sad sayings. In that day 
Thou shalt tell all thy days and hours, and tell 
Thy times and ways and words of love, and say 
How one was dear and one desirable, 
And sweet was life to hear and sweet to smell : 
But now with lights reverse the old hours retire, 
And the last hour is shod with fire from hell ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of feir seasons. Rain in spring, 
White rain and wind among the tender trees ; 
A summer of green sorrows gathering, 
Rank autumn in a mist of miseries, 
With sad face set toward the year, that sees 
The charred ash drop out of the dropping pyre, 
And winter wan with many maladies ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of dead faces. Oat of sight 
And out of love, beyond the reach of hands, 
Changed in the changing of the dark and light, 
They walk and weep about the barren lands 
Where no seed is nor any garner stands, 
Where in short breaths the doubtful days respire, 
And time’s tarned glass lets through the sighing sands ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of much gladness. Life and lust 
Forsake thee, and the face of thy delight ; 
And underfoot the heavy hour strews dust, 
And overhead strange weathers burn and bite ; 
And where the red was, lo the bloodless white, 
And where truth was, the likeness of a liar, 
And where day was, the likeness of the night ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire, 


L’ ENVOY. 
Princes, and ye whom pleasure quickeneth, 
Heed well this rhyme before your pleasure tire ; 
For life is sweet, but after life is death. 
This is the end of every man’s desire, 


In some of the poems—as in “St. Dorothy,” “ The King’s 


Daughter,” “ After Death,” “ May Janet,” “The Bloody Son,” | 


and “The Sea Swallows’—Mr. Swinburne has imitated with 
singular felicity the manner and phraseology of Chaucer and the 
old ballad-writers. Indeed, the ballad of “The Bloody Son,” 
though here derived from the Finnish, bears a close resemblance 
to the old Scotch song, “ Edward ! Edward!” , 

Before parting with this volume, we would again beg of Mr. | 








Swinburne to reconsider his course. The region to which we 
would have him confine himself is no contracted domain. It 
sufficed for Homer and for Shakespeare, and might surely 
content him. No land of prudery or simpering mock-virtue, it is 
alive with passion and character, warm with colour, rich with the 
senses and the soul. If he will be true to his better genius, he 
may be one of the crowned singers in that Elysium of beauty, of 
power, and of ordered grace. If he gives himself to the guidance 
of his worse promptings, his path is towards chaos, and his bright 
commencement will set in tumult and disgrace. 








APOLLONIUS OF TYANA.* 


Apo.ionivus of Tyana, as described in the clever little treatise 
before us, was a precursor of the modern Cagliostro. Impostor, 
magician, and charlatan, he assumed an air of philosophy the 
better to carry out his cheat. Had he lived in a later century, 
he would have been Rosicrucian, alchemist, or magnetizer : he 
would have turned iron nails into gold, and discovered hidden 
treasures by the divining-rod. He would have pretended to pene- 
trate the mysteries of cabinets, kept gnomes and sylphs in his pay, 
and conversed with the dead. In this nineteenth century he would 
have been clairvoyant and spiritualist; he would have turned 
tables and rapped out messages from the other world, floated in the 
air like Home, or untied knots like the Davenport brothers. There 
is just this difference between Cagliostro and Apollonius—that we 
know the truth about the first, while of the other we can only guess 
at the facts through the cloud of fiction with which his biographer 
Theophrastus has covered them. Perhaps we shall not be far 
wrong if we take him to be almost as mythical a personage as 
Hercules, under which name he was worshipped at Ephesus. It is 
a curious circumstance that a man who is reported to have been 
an instrument of the partisans of Vindex, Vespasian, and Nerva, 
and who, according to Philostratus, took such a prominent part in 
the political intrigues of the day, should not be mentioned by any 
Greek or Latin historian—neither by Tacitus, Suetonius, nor 
Plutarch—nor by any heathen poet, fond as they were of the 
marvellous. In fact, we know almost nothing of Apollonius 
except through Philostratus, and the biography he wrote has 
perhaps just as much fact to support it as the legendary history of 
King Arthur. The period when it was written was a period of 
strange credulity, and the composition of romantic stories was as 
fashionable then as novel-writing is now. 

At the request of Julia Domna, wife of the Emperor Saverus 
and mother of Caracalla, Philostratus undertook to “ edit” the 
memoirs of the philosopher of Tyana, which Damis, one of his 
followers, a sort of pagan Boswell, had compiled, which had 
remained unknown for more than a century, and which had been 
communicated to the Empress by one of his relatives. Whether 
such a person as Damis ever existed, whether he is not quite as 
apocryphal as “ Mrs. Harris,’ and what credit, if any, is to be 
given to the documents he collected, are matters upon which 
M. Réville observes a discreet silence. As for Damis, he seems 
intended to be, like Sancho Panza, a foil to set off the hero of the 
story. ‘That the biography is a romance based on a very minute 
foundation of fact, is a point that few will dispute, though 
M. Réville appears to feel some hesitation on the matter. His 
clever little essay is not written in any anti-Christian spirit— 
he is not sufficiently Germanized for that; but to explain the 
object which Philostratus, or rather the Empress Julia Domna, had 
in view in writing the biography. What he has to say on this 
point is not very satisfactory :— 


“ History has failed to notice the powerful influence of a priestly 
family composed entirely of women during its most flourishing days, 
and which, so long as the dynasty of Severus lasted, did impercep- 
tibly, yet most really and powerfally, turn the tide of events and 
direct the current of thought in the Roman ewpire.” 


That is to say, from A.D. 193 to A.D. 235, the policy of that 
empire was created and carried out by Julia Domna, wife of Sep- 
timus Severus; by her sister Julia Masa; by Semis, mother of 
Elagabalus; and by Mammea, mother of Alexander Severus. 
This would be very remarkable if it were true ; but, unfortunately 
for M. Réville’s theory, there is nothing in the historians of the 
time to support it, as any one may convince himself who will take 
the trouble to consult the edition of Philostratus’s works published 
by Olearius at Leipsic in 1709, or what Tillemont has written on 
the same subject. We shall presently see how completely the 
theory breaks down in its most vital point. 

At the end of the second century, Paganism began to despair of 
resisting the spread of Christianity, and, as persecution had been 
tried and failed, Julia Domna (according to M. Réville) conceived 
the idea of inventing a Pagan Christ, who should excel the real 
Christ by the superiority of his miracles and the purity of his life. 
She thought that if a new gospel could be written—an eclectic 
gospel, combining portions of all creeds, and admitting every pagan 
deity—there would be no inducement fur the world to accept this 
strange creed from Judea. If the scheme were successful, all the 
old heathen creeds could be merged into one, and the political 
universalism created by Caracalla would be supplemented by @ 
religious universalism, in which the narrow notions fostered by the 
various beliefs of paganism would be combined into @ system 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—— 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS AND BALLADS.* 


From the concluding verses of Mr. Swinburne’: new volume, we 
infer that most, if not all, of these poems were written some years 
ago, when the author was very young. We hardly know whether 
or not to hope that this may be so. On the one hand, it would be 
a relief to think that possibly the diseased state of mind out of 
which many of them must have issued may have passed away ; on 
the other hand, it would be an additional pain (certainly not 
wanted) to suppose that such corrupt and acrid thoughts could 
have proceeded from the very spring and blossoming of youth. For 
we do not know when we have read a volume so depressing and 
misbegotten—in many of its constituents so utterly revolting. 
Mr. Swinburne, in his address to Victor Hugo, speaks of having 
been brought up in France; and it would seem as if he had 
familiarized himself with the worst circles of Parisian life, and 
drenched himself in the worst creations of Parisian literature (to the 
exclusion of the better parts of both), until he can see scarcely 
anything in the world, or beyond it, but lust, bitterness, and 
despair. Being a poet, he sees beauty also, of necessity ; and this 
is the one redeeming feature in what would otherwise be a carnival 
of ugly shapes. But even the beauty of poetic expression, of which 
he is so great a master, cannot hide the truly horrible substratum 
of a large part of the present volume. The writer seems to have 
taken pains to shock in the highest degree, we will not say English 
conventional morals, but the commonest decencies of all modern 
lands. For the counterpart of some of his subjects we must go 
back to the writers of antiquity ; and even in them we shall not 
find the jibing cynicism, the seemingly conscious revelling in the 
actual sense of evil, which throws such a lurid shadow over many 
of these pages. Mr. Swinburne deliberately selects the most 
depraved stories of the ancient world, and the most feculent cor- 
ruptions of modern civilization, and dwells upon them with a 
passionate zest and long-drawn elaboration of enjoyment, 
which is only less shocking than the cold, sarcastic sneer 
with which (after the fury of sensual passion has vented itself 
in every form of libidinous metaphor) he assures us that these are 
not only the best things in the world, but better than anything 
we can hope for or conceive beyond the world. The strangest 
and most melancholy fact in these strange and melancholy poems 
is, not the absence of faith, but the presence of a faith which 
mocks at itself, and takes pleasure in its own degradation. Mr. 
Swinburne apparently believes in a God, for he makes use of his 
mame with unnecessary frequency ; but, quite as often as not, it is 
to revile him for suffering the merest riot of the senses to end in dis- 
appointment and satiety. He seems to have some idea of a heaven ; 
but he tells us in plain language, and in several places, that it isa poor 
matter compared with a courtezan’s caresses. He speaks of a hell, but 
says he would gladly encounter it for one minute’s hot enjoyment. To 
such faith as this we prefer blank atheism. The atheist may retain 
his belief in human nature, in goodness, in purity, in self-sacrifice, 
in the progress and perfection of the world ; and may move onward 
to the grave, in his sad hopeless way, with something of dignity 
and reverential awe. But a faith that laughs at itself, that insults 
its own deities and defiles its own temples—this is the wildest and 
the dreariest aberration of all. There are indeed passages in 
Shelley (written in his less hopeful moods) which seem to indicate 
that he believed at times in some malignant persecution of the 
human race—and these are very much to be regretted ; but the 
are the exceptions. Dominant above them all rises the poet’s fait 
in the natural goodness of things, in the accidental character of evil, 
in the undying and unquenchable aspirations of the soul after 
moral beauty and nobility of living. Except as a system of 
ethics, Shelley rejected Christianity ; but he neither lowered 
humanity nor desecrated the world. Mr. Swinburne will at times 
talk in the language even of medieval faith, and the next moment 
will turn round with a sort of Mephistophelian laugh, and, in 
effect, bid us revel like men in plague-time, for there is nothing so 
good either here or hereafter. And then he will fall to cursing, 
because delight in excess has loathing and despair for its twin 
brothers. This is literally the spirit of a large part of his volume ; 
and the truly beautiful and tender things he has written in other 
parts, only make us regret the more the unhappy perversities by 
which they are accompanied. It is impossible to deny the power 
of such poems as “Laus Veneris,” “ Phaedra,” “ Les Noyades,” 
“ Anactoria,” “ Fragoletta,” “ Faustine,” “ Dolores,” &¢.; but it 
is equally impossible to see why they should have been written. 

Anactoria” and “ Dolores” are especially horrible. The first is 
supposed to be uttered by Sappho, and, beginning with an insane 
extravagance of passion, it ends in raging blasphemy. The second is 
a mere deification of incontinence. Both are depraved and morbid 
in the last degree. 


We are unaffectedly sorry to be obliged to write in this manner 


of Mr. Swinburne’s last volume. We were among the first to. 


recognise the extraordinary genius exhibited in “Atalanta in 
Calydon,” and again in “Chastelard” ; and we hoped that what- 
ever excess of purely animal passion they showed would be speedily 
toned down by deeper thought and larger experience. In both 
there were evidences of that hopeless mode of looking at life which 
Mr. Swinburne seems now to have erected into a species of faith ; 
but in the first of those fine dramas the feeling was appropriate to 
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a certain side of the ancient Greek nature, and in the other it 
harmonized with the gloomy tale which had been selected for 
illustration. While regretting that it had been so persistently 
dwelt on, we did not see any reason for concluding that it was an 
integral and unescapable element of the writer's genius; nor, in 
“‘Chastelard,” were we disposed to make too much of the warmth 
of particular passages, because the tragedy with which they were 
associated took them out of the region of mere sensuousness, and 
elevated them into that of awe and wonderment. But when we 
find the same characteristics repeated in a third volume, and 
without any excuse of dramatic fitness, we are led to fear that the 
fault is radical, the evil deliberately chosen. We are unable any 
longer to refrain from noticing that which is evidently systematic, 
and which challenges comment by repeated iteration. We do so 
regretfully, for we see in these baleful extravagances the rock on 
which a splendid genius will assuredly be wrecked, unless it yet has 
strength enough to turn aside from the imminent danger. If 
Mr, Swinburne has any ambition of earning for himself a 
permanent place in English literature—an ambition which he is 
certainly entitled to entertain—he is doing his best to destroy all 
chance of ever realizing such a dream. This kind of writing 1s so 
alien to the spirit of our country that it can obtain no root in the 
national soil. Men may wonder at it for a time ; they will cast it 
out and forget it in the end. The contemporary dramatists of 
Shakespeare have perished, except in the knowledge of a few, in 
consequence of the strange fascination they found in forbidden 
subjects. Byron has suffered from the same cause ; yet Byron was 
a more moderate offender than the author of these “ Poems and 
Ballads.” The fate which has overtaken others must overtake him 
also if he is determined to pursue this disastrous path ; and we 
shall have to say of him as of them, that he ruined his genius for 
the sake of an ugly eccentricity, which is no more poeticahthan it 
is decent. 

Let us turn from the worse to the better aspects of this volume. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and lyrical sweetness of some of 
the poems ; and when Mr. Swinburne sings such an exquisite 
measure as this, called “ Itylus’—in which all the sad old sto 
relives in pulse and passion of music—we forget the heavy ree 
and mire through which we have been dragged :— 


“ Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow, 
How can thine heart be full of the spring ? 
A thousand summers are over and dead. 
What hast thou found in the spring to follow ? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing ? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed ? 


O swallow, sister, O fair swift swallow, 
Why wilt thou fly after spring to the south, 
The soft south whither thine heart is set ? 
Shall not the grief of the old time follow ? 
Shall not the song thereof cleave to thy mouth ? 
Hast thou forgotten ere I forget ? 


Sister, my sister, O fleet sweet swallow, 

Thy way is long to the sun and the south; 
But I, fulfilled of my heart’s desire, 
Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow, 
From tawny body and sweet small mouth 
Feed the heart of the night with fire. 


I the nightingale all spring through, 
O swallow, sister, O changing swallow, 
All spring through till the spring be done, 
Clothed with the light of the night on the dew, 
Sing, while the hours and the wild birds follow, 
Take flight and follow and find the sun. 


Sister, my sister, O soft light swallow, 
Though all things feast in the spring’s guest-chamber, 
How hast thou heart to be glad thereof yet ? 
For where thon fliest I shall not follow, 
Till life forget and death remember, 
Tili thou remember and I forget. 


Swallow, my sister, O singing swallow, 
I know not how thou hast heart to sing. 
Hast thou the heart ? is it all past over ? 
Thy lord the summer is good to follow, 
And fair the feet of thy lover the spring: 
But what wilt thou say to the spring thy lover ? 


O swallow, sister, O fleeting swallow, 
My heart in me is a molten ember, 
And over my head the waves have met. 
But thou wouldst tarry or I would follow, 
Could I forget or thou remember, 
Couldst thou remember and I forget. 


O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us, 
Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree ; 
But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 


O swallow, sister, O rapid swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet ? 
The woven web that was plain to follow, 
The small slain body, the flower-like face, 
Can I remember if thou forget ? 
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O sister, sister, thy first begotten ! 
The hands that cling and the feet that follow, 
The voice of the child’s blood crying yet, 
Who hath remembered me ? who hath forgotten ? 
Thou hast forgotten, O summer swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget.” 


_ Of a higher mood, and very full of pathos and poignant grief, 
is the “ Ballad of Burdens :”— 


** The burden of fair women. Vain delight, 
And love self-slain in some sweet shameful way, 
And sorrowful old age that comes by night 
As a thief comes that has no heart by day, 
And change that finds fair cheeks and leaves them grey, 
And weariness that keeps awake for hire, 
And grief that says what pleasure used to say ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of bought kisses. This is sore, 
A burden without fruit in child-bearing ; 
Between the nightfall and the dawn threescore, 
Threescore between the dawn and evening. 
The shuddering in thy lips, the shuddering 
In thy sad eyelids tremulous like fire, 
Makes love seem shameful and a wretched thing. 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of sweet speeches. Nay, kneel down, 
Cover thy head and weep; for verily 

These market-men that buy thy white and brown 
In the last days shall take no thought for thee. 
In the last days like earth thy face shall be, 

Yea, like sea-marsh made thick with brine and mire, 
Sad with sick leavings of the sterile sea. 

This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of long living. Thou shalt fear 
Waking, and sleeping mourn upon thy bed ; 

And say at night ‘ Would God the day were here,’ 
And say at dawn ‘ Would God the day were dead.’ 
With weary days thou shalt be clothed and fed, 

And wear remorse of heart for thine attire, 

Pain for thy girdle and sorrow upon thine head ; 

This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of bright colours. Thou shalt see 
Gold tarnished, and the grey above the green ; 
And as the thing thou seest thy face shall be, 
And no more as the thing beforetime seen. 
And thou shalt say of mercy ‘It hath been,’ 
And living watch the old lips and loves expire, 
And talking, tears shall take thy breath between ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of sad sayings. In that day 
Thou shalt tell all thy days and hours, and tell 
Thy times and ways and words of love, and say 
How one was dear and one desirable, 
And sweet was life to hear and sweet to smell : 
But now with lights reverse the old hours retire, 
And the last hour is shod with fire from hell ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of feir seasons. Rain in spring, 
White rain and wind among the tender trees ; 
A summer of green sorrows gathering, 
Rank autumn in a mist of miseries, 
With sad face set toward the year, that sees 
The charred ash drop out of the dropping pyre, 
And winter wan with many maladies ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of dead faces. Ont of sight 
And out of love, beyond the reach of hands, 
Changed in the changing of the dark and light, 
They walk and weep about the barren lands 
Where no seed is nor any garner stands, 
Where in short breaths the doubtful days respire, 
And time’s turned glass lets through the sighing sands ; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of much gladness. Life and last 
Forsake thee, and the face of thy delight ; 
And underfoot the heavy hour strews dust, 
And overbead strange weathers burn and bite ; 
And where the red was, lo the bloodless white, 
And where truth was, the likeness of a liar, 
And where day was, the likeness of the night ; 
This is the end of every man’s desive. 


L’ ENVOY. 
Princes, and ye whom pleasure quickeneth, 
Heed well this rhyme before your pleasure tire ; 
For life is sweet, but after life is death. 
This is the end of every man’s desire, 


In some of the poems—as in “St. Dorothy,” “ The King’s 
Daughter,” “ After Death,” “ May Janet,” “The Bloody Son,” 
and “ The Sea Swallows’—Mr. Swinburne has imitated with 
singular felicity the manner and phraseology of Chaucer and the 
old ballad-writers. Indeed, the ballad of “The Bloody Son,” 


though here derived from the Finnish, bears a close resemblance 
to the old Scotch song, “ Edward ! Edward!” . 
Before parting with this volume, we would again beg of Mr. , 





Swinburne to reconsider his course. The region to which we 
would have him confine himself is no contracted domain. It 
sufficed for Homer and for Shakespeare, and might surely 
content him. No land of prudery or simpering mock-virtue, it is 
alive with passion and character, warm with colour, rich with the 
senses and the soul. If he will be true to his better genius, he 
may be one of the crowned singers in that Elysium of beauty, of 
power, and of ordered grace. If he gives himself to the guidance 
of his worse promptings, his path is towards chaos, and his bright 
commencement will set in tumult and disgrace. 








APOLLONIUS OF TYANA.* 


Apo.ionius of Tyana, as described in the clever little treatise 
before us, was a precursor of the modern Cagliostro. Impostor, 
magician, and charlatan, he assumed an air of philosophy the 
better to carry out his cheat. Had he lived in a later century, 
he would have been Rosicrucian, alchemist, or magnetizer : he 
would have turned iron nails into gold, and discovered hidden 
treasures by the divining-rod. He would have pretended to pene- 
trate the mysteries of cabinets, kept gnomes and sylphs in his pay, 
and conversed with the dead. In this nineteenth century he would 
have been clairvoyant and spiritualist; he would have turned 
tables and rapped out messages from the other world, floated in the 
air like Home, or untied knots like the Davenport brothers. There 
is just this difference between Cagliostro and Apollonius—that we 
know the truth about the first, while of the other we can only guess 
at the facts through the cloud of fiction with which his biographer 
Theophrastus has covered them. Perhaps we shall not be far 
wrong if we take him to be almost as mythical a personage as 
Hercules, under which name he was worshipped at Ephesus. It is 
a curious circumstance that a man who is reported to have been 
an instrument of the partisans of Vindex, Vespasian, and Nerva, 
and who, according to Philostratus, took such a prominent part in 
the political intrigues of the day, should not be mentioned by any 
Greek or Latin historian—neither by Tacitus, Suetonius, nor 
Plutarch—nor by any heathen poet, fond as they were of the 
marvellous. In fact, we know almost nothing of Apollonius 
except through Philostratus, and the biography he wrote has 
ow just as much fact to support it as the legendary history of 

ing Arthur. The period when it was written was a period of 
strange credulity, and the composition of romantic stories was as 
fashionable then as novel-writing is now. 

At the request of Julia Domna, wife of the Emperor Severus 
and mother of Caracalla, Philostratus undertook to “ edit” the 
memoirs of the philosopher of Tyana, which Damis, one of his 
followers, a sort of pagan Boswell, had compiled, which had 
remained unknown for more than a century, and which had been 
communicated to the Empress by one of his relatives. Whether 
such a person as Damis ever existed, whether he is not quite as 
apocryphal as “ Mrs. Harris,’ and what credit, if any, is to be 
given to the documents he collected, are matters upon which 
M. Réville observes a discreet silence. As for Damis, he seems 
intended to be, like Sancho Panza, a foil to set off the hero of the 
story. That the biography is a romance based on a very minute 
foundation of fact, is a point that few will dispute, though 
M. Réville appears to feel some hesitation on the matter. Hi 
clever little essay is not written in any anti-Christian spirit— 
he is not sufficiently Germanized for that; but to explain the 
object which Philostratus, or rather the Empress Julia Domna, had 
in view in writing the biography. What he has to say on this 
point is not very satisfactory :— 


“ History has failed to notice the powerful influence of a priestly 
family composed entirely of women during its most flourishing days, 
and which, so long as the dynasty of Severus lasted, did impercep- 
tibly, yet most really and powerfally, turn the tide of events and 
direct the current of thought in the Roman empire.” 


That is to say, from A.D. 193 to A.D. 235, the policy of that 
empire was created and carried out by Julia Domna, wife of Sep- 
timus Severus; by her sister Julia Masa; by Semis, mother of 
Elagabalus; and by Mammea, mother of Alexander Severus. 
This would be very remarkable if it were true ; but, unfortunately 
for M. Réville’s theory, there is nothing in the historians of the 
time to support it, as any one may convince himself who will take 
the trouble to consult the edition of Philostratus’s works published 
by Olearius at Leipsic in 1709, or what Tillemont has written on 
the same subject. We shall presently see how completely the 
theory breaks down in its most vital point. 

At the end of the second century, Paganism began to despair of 
resisting the spread of Christianity, and, as persecution had been 
tried and failed, Julia Domna (according to M. Réville) conceived 
the idea of inventing a Pagan Christ, who should excel the real 
Christ by the superiority of his miracles and the purity of his life. 


She thought that if a new gospel could be written—an eclectic 
gospel, combining portions of all creeds, and admitting every 
deity—there would be no inducement fur the world to accept 
strange creed from Judza. If the scheme were successful, all the 
old heathen creeds could be merged into one, and the political 
universalism created by Caracalla would be supplemented by a 
religious universalism, in which the narrow notions fostered by the 
various beliefs of paganism would be combined into @ system 
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ing the whole world. Ia this way the Empress hoped to 
on "e bel front to Christianity. Here are our arigners, 
tho religious Tories of the day might argue ; and what mora 
truths has your obscure prophet of Gulilee to compare with pon 
of Apollonius, who traversed all the world in search of wisdom 
We do not associate with sinners and the unclean ; we lead rs 
lives, and merit heaven by our virtues. “ The Indian sages style 
themselves gods, because they were virtuous.” We can become 
gods too, if we follow their example. Such a scheme as this pa 
actually attempted by Ammonius, who thought to counteract the 
increasing influence of the Christian doctrines by systematizing the 
ctic philosophy. ce , ; 
Of M. Réville’s theory we may say it is possible, but that it 
receives no support from history. A simpler explanation lies on 
the surface of this very singular biography. Philostratus merely 
wished to discredit Christianity, to turn its flank as it were, by 
showing that the old religions were capable of producing men 
quite as great as the founder of Christianity. And for this pur- 
se he saledied for his hero a man of whom very little was really 
own beyond some strange stories of his wanderings and supposed 
miraculous powers. As Apollonius was to be the pagan Messiah, 
his life must be, to a certain extent, identical with that of Christ ; 
and Philostratus, imitating what he had heard about Jesus, Paul, 
and John, and confounding them together, composed a gospel as 
entertaining, and almost as extravagant, as the memoirs of Baron 
Munchausen. It is aremarkable circumstance that the biographer 
of Apollonius never makes the slightest allusion, direct or indirect, 
to Christianity, though he must have had it constantly in his mind. 
Once only (in the sixth book) he almost crosses the line, where he 
makes Titus say, in reference to the fall of Jerusalem, that it was a 
Divine retribution, of which the Roman arms were only the 
instrument. He does not appear to have read the Gospels, either 
canonical or apocryphal, but to have gathered their contents from 
public gossip. This was not the first attempt made to discredit 
the new religion, as it certainly was notthe last. Philostratus 
merely acted upon the hint given by Celsus, who accounted for the 
rapid progress of Christianity by pointing to the credulity of the 

e, and to the multitude of magicians (among whom we may reckon 
Apollonius), who, by a pretended exhibition of supernatural powers, 
found ready belief among an ignorant populace. But these 
magicians were men of impure life, who pandered to the evil 
passions of their dupes, and therefore in no way regenerated 
society, as the Christian teachers had done. Philostratus saw the 
mistake, and made his hero a man of the purest life and strictest 
morals, and represented his followers tobe like him. ‘ Why art 
thou called God?” asked Domitian. ‘ Because,” answered A pollo- 
nius, “‘ the name of God is the title due toevery man who is believed 
to be virtuous,” 

“By his fanaticism,” says M. Réville, “ Elagabalus destroyed 
the idea which lies at the very foundation of the biography of 
Apollonius. That idea was that Greco Roman paganism needed 
reform, and that, without throwing its principles entirely overboard, 
its legends might be modified, and its nature altered into a kind of 
monotheism, in which the Sun would occupy the first place, and be 
worshipped as the source of physical as well as moral light, and so 
embrace in one and the same worship the most beautiful and the 
most popular divinities of ancient paganism, such as Apollo, 
fésculapius, Esmoun, Melkart, Mithras, and many other heroes of 
a solar type.” It is hard to see how the proceedings of Elagabalus 
could destroy this supposed idea: he attempted to make the 
Syrian worship of the sun predominant throughout the Roman 
empire, and to blend all other religions into it ; and to this end 
he tolerated Christianity, as he did every other form of foreign 
worship. Surely this is the Philostratian idea carried into practice. 

Again, M. Réville asserts that “for nearly a quarter of a 
century” there was “a consistent course of action in religious 
matters.” Our ability to trace such a “ consistent course” depends 
very much upon the way in which we read history. If we do so 
with a preconceived idea, the matter is simple enough ; but if we 
search only for the truth, the result will not be favourable to our 
author's theory. M. Réville conveniently omits the reign of 
Septimus Severus ; but as “ the influence of Julia Domna over that 
prince is an acknowledged fact in history,” and as this “ consistent 
course” commenced “in a somewhat mysterious way ” in her days, 
and as Philostratus wrote at her bidding, it is not fair to exclude 
that Emperor. What, then, do we find? In the year 202, when 
he had been nine years on the throne, Septimus passed a law for- 
bidding, under severe penalties, conversion either to Judaism or 
Christianity. In Egypt and in Africa there was so severe a 
persecution that it was looked upon as a sign of the coming of 
Antichrist. Under Caracalla the situation of the Christians was 
unaltered. LElagabalus tolerated Christianity, and Alexander 
Severus almost recognised it. Thus, for twenty-six years (193 to 


219 A.D.) we have persecution ; and for the next sixteen years (to 


the death of Alexander Severus, a.p. 235) we have toleration. 


Surely this is not a “ consistent course.” nor does it prove that the 


a ® . ? . . 
Syrian Empresses exerted their influence in favour of any particular 
religious idea. 


There are other points in M. Réville’s brief treatise open to 
objection ; but, as we have shown the weakness of his theory in its 
vital part, it is not necessary to dwell upon them. Considering the 
strong tendency there is just now in English readers to adopt all 
the novelties of the German historical school, it may be important 
to indicate that even in such a trivial matter as the biography of 


Apollonius, the Professors of that school are not always careful 
to distinguish between theory and facts. 

















WILBERFORCE AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


Hou bh: i i ing book on an interest- 

i em — The l = t noble he oer ed devoted men and 
ing subject. The band of noble-hear ns dem 
women of whom Wilberforce was the centre exercise a - A 
lasting influence upon the tone of English thought an ne: 
Their leader has earned for himself an imperishable ment y 
labours in connection with the suppression of the slave “a Pin 
the emancipation of the negro ; but the names of many be t wen 
without whose assistance he could not have accomplished his soar 
work, and who co-operated with him in a hundred other prt 
labours, are little known, and it is well that an attempt os ne 
made, before it is too late, to rescue their names and ¢ — 
from total oblivion. Mr. Colquhoun’s work is by no means - 
from faults. He writes with spirit, but his fluency is apt to de- 
generate into redundancy, and his tendency to yaperptngaren, PMP 
at times upon the bounds of extravagance. As we — : a , 
his gallery of biographical portraits, we cannot help 7 ing so 4 
thing of the same astonishment which Martin —, = 
rienced when he was introduced in succession to a series of ~ the 
most remarkable men in the country, sir;” and human infirmity 
must bear the blame if we find ourselves almost wishing for a 
slight dash of natural frailty to relieve the monotonous sweetness of 
so much unalloyed goodness. The Athenians no doubt acted very 
absurdly in banishing Aristides because they were tired of om 
him called “just ;” still, the “damnable iteration” must have 
been a bore. And although we do not intend to imitate their 
example in our capacity of reviewers, we must say that we should 
have been better pleased if our author had mingled a little — 
with his panegyric. At the same time, we readily admit that there 
is excellent excuse for his partiality, since it is evidently, in many 
cases, the sincere expression of affectionate reminiscence. 

Wilberforce was unquestionably a remarkable man in a great 
variety of ways. His activity and energy were almost boundless. 
He united gay and penetrating wit and sportive fancy to laborious 
industry, and the steadfast devotion of his highest powers to the 
best ends. He was a man of the world in the best sense of that 
much-abused term, while he had the simplicity of a child, and a 
deep, earnest, and unaffected piety, of which this is scarcely the 
place to speak. His interest in politics was strong, and his personal 
devotion to Pitt was intense ; but neither the one nor the other 
ever prevailed over his conscientious convictions. On two memor- 
able questions—the French war and the impeachment of Lord 
Melville—he opposed the great Minister, at a cost of personal pain, 
both to himself and to his friend, which sufficiently proves how 
resolution and spirit were associated with a frail body and an ex- 
quisitely sensitive nature. His eloquence was remarkable, even in 
an age of eloquence. He took no mean part in those great debates 
in which Pitt and Fox thundered against each other ; but, while 
he was the companion, the friend, and the equal of statesmen, his 
sunny, genial, and affectionate nature made him the chosen coun- 
sellor ot women, and the favourite playmate of children. Earnest- 
ness was with him entirely free from the austerity which is too 
frequently its companion ; nor is it, upon the whole, easy to name 
an eminent Englishman of recent times whose character was at 
once so attractive and so pure. His contemporaries accused him of 
trimming, and in those days of vehement party excitement we can 
easily understand that the independence of his course must often 
have provoked the anger of warm partizans on either side. But, 
looking back upon his career, we can now see that his seeming 
irresolution, and—from a party point of view—his inconsistency, 
were but the natural effect of that high sense of duty which he 
carried with him into public life. He was, as we have already said, 
an early and, to the last, a most affectionate friend of William 
Pitt; and Mr. Colquhoun gives us a very pleasant description— 
unfortunately too long for quotation—of the days of relaxation 
and of almost boyish enjoyment which the young Minister and his 
companion used to spend at a villa belonging to the latter on 
Wimbledon Common. It is, indeed, probable that he would have 
taken office under Pitt, had not his early conversion to pronounced 
religious views carried him outside the current of regular political 
life. But before this happened he did the Minister no mean ser- 
vice. When Pitt dissolved, in 1784, after his long and hard fight 
with the forces of the coalition under Fox and North, the great 
county of York wavered in its allegiance. An enormous meeting 
was held in the castle yard of York. The Whig aristocracy stood 
stoutly by their great leader ; the Tory squires cheered lustily, as 
was their wont, fer Church and King. The great bulk of the 
middle classes, however, stood aloof from both parties—attracted 
to Pitt by his opinions, but repelled from him by those who figured 
as his noisiest and most prominent supporters. The meeting was 
rapidly falling into confusion, and it seemed most likely that the 
great Whig county families—nowhere so influential, and nowhere 


so well entitled to influence, as in Yorkshire—would carry their 
point :— 


“ At this critical moment, when the disorder was at its height, there 
rose on the table, in front of the High Sheriff’s chair, a singular figure, 
so slight that it seemed to wave to and fro with the gusts of the 
blast. The person who presented himself was ill-fitted for such a 
place; for he was slender, with a countenance not commanding, and. 
so near-sighted that he could not see his audience clearly. He was 
also an entire stranger ; among that vast multitude, a single clergy- 
man in the crowd was the only one who even knew his name, But, 





* William Wilberforce, His Friends, and His Times, By John Campbell 
Colquhoun, London: Longmans & Co, 
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when he opened his lips there issued forth a voice so musical and _ 


clear, that it passed over the crowd like a silver trumpet, and was 
heard to the furthest edge of the meeting. The clear sounds rivetted 


attention, and when men were thus interested, they were held fast by | 


the words. For the speaker had, in greater perfection than most men, 
that rare quality of an orator, the tact with which to discern at a 
glance the temper of his audience, and to suit his words to their 
thoughts. He had observed the feelings of the meeting, and had 
noticed the discordant opinions that prevailed among the petitioners. 
He now took theze into his hands. Brushing aside the points on 


which the sections of his party differed, he fastened their eyes on the | 
points on which they agreed, the objects of the Coalition and its | 


designs. Its leaders stood before them; he could point his charges 


at these. 


Their ambition, their intrigues, their unrighteous compact, | 


fermed a monster in politics, stamped, as he said, with the features of | 


both its parents, the corruption of the one, the violence of the other, | 


the hideousness of both. ‘This was the onslaught the meeting wanted. 
Here, at last, both sections could agree; Tories as well as Reformers 
found here a common ground ; and, catching with passionate enthu- 
siasm the speaker’s words, they hailed them with transports of 
applause. Cheer followed cheer, hisses were drowned by shouts; the 
vote was called for, and the Address was carried. 

*“ While the orator spoke, men asked each other who he was; and 
there passed from lip tolip a name then unknown, soon to be a house- 
hold word—the name of Wilberforce. While he was speaking, an 
express from Mr. Pitt reached him with a despatch, which he opened 
on the platform. It announced that on that very day Parliament 
would be dissolved. Then, men whispered to each other, ‘ We'll have 
this man for our county member.’ When the meeting broke up, a 
committee of the leaders remained, which sat at the York Tavern, and 
announced Wilberforce and Duncombe as their candidates. D fferences 
were dividing them, when again the tact of the young candidate inter- 
posed to reconcilethem. The Whigs put forward as their caudidates 
two men of wealth and local influence; but the middle classes started 
up; the great cities of Yorkshire, since well known in parliamentary 
warfare, took up Wilberforce’s cause; offers of money and of votes 
poured in to his committee; Leeds welcomed him; Bradford and 
Rotherham received him with open arms; Halifax followed Leeds; 
Sheffield united with Barnsley and Wakefield. The West Riding was 
soon in a flame, and so strong was the popular sentiment, that the 
Whig candidates declined the contest. On the 7th of April, the 
stripling, whose face and name were unknowna fortuight before, rode, 
girt with his sword, to the Castle of York, aud was declared member 
for Yorkshire.” 


Our space will not allow us to follow Wilberforce through the 
career of which this was practically the commencement ; but we 
cannot resist the temptation of making another extract, for the 
purpose of showing him under an aspect widely different from that 
in which he is exhibited in the passage we have just quoted :— 


“Tn one of his last visits to Bath, the little dwarfish figure, twisted 
now into a strange conformation, was wending its way up one of the 
steep streets by which loaded carts bring coals to the inhabitants of 
Bath from the port on the Avon. Two rough carters were urging 
their feeble horses up one of the steepest of these streets, when one of 
the horses slipped and fell. The man to whom the cart belonged, a 
burly specimen of a savage race, infuriated by the stoppage, rained 
blows and kicks, mingled with hoarse curses, on the prostrate 
animal. Wilberforce, who was near, and who forgot everything in 
his sympathy, rushed forward, when the giant had raised his hand 
for a further blow, and interfered, pouring upon him at the same time 
a torrent of eloquent rebuke. The fellow, arrested in the very height 
of passion, and furious at the language used, stood with his face like a 
thunder-cloud, as if meditating to turn his stroke on the puny elf who 
appeared before him. At this moment his companion, who had recog- 
nised Wilberforce, stepped up to him and whispered his name. The 
word acted like a charm. In an instant the lowering face cleared, 
and from rage and sullen hatred the look passed at once into wondering 
reverence ; as if, in the midst of his brutal passions and debasement, 
there was suddenly presented to him an object that awakened the 
better feelings of his nature, and drew forth his slumbering 
sympathies.” 


Amongst the score or more of portrait-sketches which this 
volume contains, we can only refer, even in the most cursory 
manner, to a very few. The notices of Dean Milner and of 
Hannah More will be read with considerable interest; but the 
most elaborate, and perhaf® also the best, “ studies” in the book 
are those of James Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, and Henry 
Thornton—the three men who formed what is not improperly 
described as Wilberforce’s cabinet council during his long struggle 
for the abolition of the slave-trade. James Stephen was a lawyer 
who had passed the first part of his life as a barrister in a West 
Indian colony. There he had become thoroughly acquainted with 
the condition of the negro, and had been moved to righteous 
indignation by his sufferings. He seems to have first communi- 
cated with Wilberforce during a short visit he paid to England 
in 1789; and on his final return home in 1794, he threw himself 
into the Abolition cause with all the energy of a singularly ardent 
and eager nature. He eventually married Wilberforce’s sister. 


Soon after the introduction of the Abolition question into Parlia- 
ment, a society, of which Henry Thornton was at the head, was 
formed to provide at Sierre Leone a refuge for such negroes as 
made good their escape from servitude. Almost immediately after 
the foundation of this colony, Zachary Macaulay became its governor. 
The post was one of the most laborious and unpleasant that could well 
be conceived. But Macaulay’s pertinacity was not to be overcome 
by labour, danger, or disease. He stuck manfully to his work, and 
did not leave the colony until it was fully established. On his 





—~ 


arrival in England, he became a member of the Abolition committee, 
on which he worked harder than any one :— 


*‘In the African institution he performed, for five years, the duty of 
secretary gratuitously ; and when he retired, a vote of thanks from 
the directors, and a testimonial, marked their sense of his services ; 
but in the long struggle which followed Abolition, and which only 
ended, in 1833, in the extinction of slavery, he took the most strenuous 
part. A cloud of pamphlets, containing facts and digests of evidence, 
followed from his pen; and the anti-slavery reporters, as they came 
out, were full of statistics drawn up by him, condensed out of Blue- 
books through which he had painfully waded, sitting up half the night 
to collate and sift the evidence, and to condense into thirty pages the 
contents of ponderous folios. So, when any fact was wanted, he was 
there, a walking encyclopzedia; as Wilberforce wittily said, ‘Let us 
look it out in Macaulay.’ ” 


In many respects, Zachary Macaulay offered a striking contrast 
to his famous son. We all know what the latter was ; the former 
was destitute of imagination, slow and constrained in speech, 
and, although “ he thought clearly and could write forcibly ready 
words, to speech his thoughts were wanting.” 

Henry Thornton was a London banker, M.P. for Southwark, and 
a very considerable authority in the House of Commons on all 
matters of trade, finance, and currency. His time and his om 
fortune were freely devoted to philanthropic and religious works, 
while his calm wisdom and unmoved serenity of mind made him 
an invaluable adviser :— 


“To trath, Wilberforce had so thorough a confidence in Hen 
Thornton’s judgment, that there were few questions on which he did 
not seek his advice. It was a curious spectacle to watch the two men 
within the House of Commons. The member for Southwark, tall and 
stately, sat listening attentively to the debate, weighing every word, 
and arriving at length, after a full hearing, at a clear decision. 
Wilberforce, eager, lively, restless, was writing notes on the debate; 
now dipping his pen in the ink, and sputtering it, as he handled it 
awkwardly, over Sir Thomas Baring’s nankeens; then jumping up in 
distress, and dancing round his friend with ludicrous sympathy, 80 as 
to set the House in a roar; then seated again, he resumed his atten- 
tion, fullowed the arguments, whispered into old Bankes’s ear a witty 
sally, which convulsed him with laughter; then, attracted by some 
speaker on the Ministerial bench, he nodded assent and smiled, and 
moved his head and body in curious contortions; but when a speaker 
rose on the opposite side, he lifted up his eyeglass, watched him, and 
followed attentively his words, till, caught by some subtle sophism of 
Fox, or some clever statement of Lord Henry Petty, he began to feel 
doubtful and embarrassed. Musing over this, observing how much 
was to be said on both sides, he wavers and cannot make up his mind. 
Thus perturbed, be begins to ask himself how he should vote. Up 
goes the eyeglass; be ecans the benches till he discovers Henry 
Thornton in his seat. Away he darts, all eagerness, nimble as a boy, 
but anxious and full of scruples, seats himself beside his friend, and 
pours out his doubts. He argues, gesticulates, and inquires, in an 
eloquent torrent of words and thoughts. The answer soon comes, 
short and clear ; the case stated with a lawyer’s astuteness, the argu- 
ments summed up with a judge's discernment, the jadgment laminous 
as a sunbeam. Delighted and satisfied, Wilberforce returns to his 
seat, settled and at rest.” 


Amongst other sketches in the book which please us most, is one 
of that fine old gentleman, the late Sir R. H. Inglis, many of 
whose opinions may have been—we think they were—absurd, but 
whose character and manners won in an eminent degree the 
respect and affection of all who came in contact with him. 

Upon the whole, and notwithstanding the drawbacks which we 
noticed at the outset, Mr. Colquhoun’s work will be read with 
profit and pleasure by all who care to know something of a knot 
of people who exercised a most salutary influence upon contem- 
porary society, and did many great and good works, of which we 
are now enjoying the advantage. 








THE LETTERS OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN.* 


Tnx gifted authoress of these Letters is favourably known by 
her published Journal, which has been well received on the Con- 
tineut as well as in this country. Inreviewing Mdlle. de Guérin’s 
Journal, we had occasion to dwell in no measured terms of dispraise 
on the badness of the translation, though we felt it our duty to speak 
highly and cordially of its pious and able authoress. In the present 
work we are happy to find that the translator has done ample 
justice to the beauty and power of the original, which is, in most 
respects, superior to the authoress’s former production. Exception, 
however, must be taken to one fault which occurs now and then in 
the work before us, though by no means to the extent that 
disfigured the translation of the Journal ; we allude to the recurreuve 
of “thy” and “ your,” “thou” and “you,” in the same sentence, 
where the singular number only is implied or expressed in the 
context. In any further revision of the volume, it will be well 
for the editor, Mr. Trebutien, to amend such sentences as the 
following :—“ Think of the pleasure you will give us, the pleasure 

will feel, that dear father who loves thee so much that we 
should be jealous had we not each our own share of affection.” 

The editor has consulted neither the fame of the authoress nor 
the taste of the public in giving the world so many letters of a 


_ private character, never intended for the public eye, and many 


— 





* Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, Edited by G, 8S, Trebutien, London : Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co, 
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ithout any interest beyond the mere accident of their 
als sen when by the pen of one of the purest and gentlest 
spirits that ever adorned and ennobled human nature. If one- 
third of this volume were cut off, with its dull and pointless — 
of petty trifles and idle gossip, the book would gain in interest an 

Laine f the Letters is anything but 
popularity. The present form 0 { | eeienedih 
satisfactory ; the only principle of selection an a — 
adopted seems to be that of time, and letters addressed toa 4 _ s 
of people and on all kinds of subjects, in every variety of - ee me 
excellence, are here arranged according to date, from the veh ; 
to the year 1847. The gold and the dross, the tares and the w “ ‘ 
are everywhere confusedly intermingled, and overlaid the rah y 
the other. It is strange that we find no explanations offered 0 
the several French customs alluded to in the correspondence ; and 
it is stranger still that the editor has given us no memoir of ew 
interesting authoress, and not a word of preface to explain the 
circumstances under which the letters were written, or the persons 
to whom they were addressed, or the grounds on which those now 
before us were selected for publication. One can well understand 
the publication of Cicero’s letters, or the correspondence of Pope, 
without either memoirs of the distinguished writers, or any pre- 
fatory notice of their letters, simply because the world is at no 
loss to understand the peculiar circumstances and views of men so 
well known to fame, whose epist'es we can afford to read by the 
light of their history. It is with pleasure, however, that we turn 
to the contemplation of the merits of the greater portion of these 
letters, reflecting as they do the excellencies of the J ournal, though 
in other forms and in greater variety. The most distinguishing 
feature in the authoress’s writings is the presence of that unity 
which marks the productions of all superior minds, On whatever 
topic she touches, however abruptly she is carried away by the 
impulse of the moment, and even where her thoughts are expressed, 
as they come from her heart or head, without elaboration and 
without method of any kind, one spirit pervades them all, and one 
feeling makes them all of kin to each other, _ 

With the exception of a brief sojourn in Paris, to which 
we have before alluded, Mdlle. Eugénie de Guérin seems to 
have spent most of her days in the country, and there to 
have enjoyed “those happy times when one no longer belongs to 
earth, and when one lets heart, soul, and mind wing their way freely 
to Heaven.” ‘One has so much time for thought in the country,” 
she observes ; “ for, however occupied one may be, ’tis with nothing 
that engrosses the mind, which works away on its own account like 
a mill-wheel. Let us try to make it turn to some purpose, give it 
good grain to grind, it yields us what we entrust to it; let our 
memory be filled with beautiful things, and our thoughts will be 
beautiful. Imagination takes the hue of what it dwells on.” Itis 
impossible to exaggerate the depth of her feelings of attachment 
to external nature and to her fellow-creatures ; and yet the song of 
the bird, the hum of the bee, and the whispers of the wind, the 
babble of babes, and the chatter of children, are but voices that 
recall her to her Maker, and she only believes in the affections of 
the heart, because we can carry them up to Heaven, and raise them 
up to God. T6 her itis a delight “to pray among the flowers, and 
to feel her soul rise with their perfume before her God.” In all 
things she recognizes “a Providence, a great deal of Providence,” 
and in all issues “ she looks upon what happens on earth as coming 
from Heaven.” In suffering she sees but a path to Heaven. Beau- 
tifully and touchingly does she observe :—“ Heaven is held out, but 
we must gain it by suffering, and, like Jesus Christ, arrive 
at glory by the long path of Calvary ”—a thought probably 
suggested by the crucifixion to the world spoken of by the 
Apostle. To her it is a delight to read the lessons of. religion 
in the volume of nature around her, and thus to harmonize the 
works and the word of the Almighty, as in the following touching 
episode :—“ Poor world ! thus it is one leaves it : now on this side, 
now on that, we see those we know go away from our midst. Be- 
fore long one finds oneself alone, isolated amongst the new comers, 
like leaves of a former year still clinging to the trees when those 
of spring arrive. (ne often sees this on oak trees. ’Tis sad, and 
many a time has made me reflect in our woods. Hverything may be 
turned to profit by the soul, everything lifts thought on high : the good 
God wills and approves that all should have reference to Himself, and 
a dead leaf may utilise apparently purposeless walks.” 

Our authoress was not a mere sentimental devotee; her whole 
life was filled up with active duties, working out in action, as she 
did, the spirit of her religion. Her whole correspondence is a 
written evidence of this, and her sound practical sense made her 
fully alive to the dangerous side of contemplative devotion. Let 
us hear her own words, for they will bear quotation :—“ There is 
an ideal side in devotion which has its dangers, which fills the 
fancy with heaven, angels, seraphic thoughts, without infusing any 
solid principle into the heart, or turning it to the love of God, and 
the practice of His law. Without this, even if we spoke with the 
tongue of angels, we should still be nothing better than sounding 


brass and tinkling cymbals.” Her practical and healthy mind took 
a delight in history, 


some food to nourish her religious sympathies. It is thus she 
expresses her appreciation of historical reading :—“ History is, to 
my thinking, the most interesting and instructive of al] reading, 
because it makes us reflect so much on this world and the other 
and leads thought up from men to God who governs them.” It 
was from study and contemplation of the holiest and purest kind 
she drew the secret happiness that made her life so divine. and 
derived the consolations that brightened the darkest of her sorrows, 
Let us read the secret of her happiness :—“’ Tis not in study, 
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and in this field of reading she found whole- | these thinys looked only natural. 

















nor : 


i ntemplation of nature, not in man, nor In anythi 
sank Gah the soul can find consolation ; but in — ae 
alone, in His Word, in the divine Scriptures, in a Lees <br: 
believing life. Who is there — ~ down, with his heart 

rs, does not rise comforted ?’ ; 
gy abe remarkable feature in these charming letters 1s their 
genuine tone of sincerity ; their transparent air of life, truth, and 
reality. We have no feigned smiles or sighs, no fabulous ~ or 
raptures, no simulated sentiment : the feelings here mages 1ave 
come glowing and gushing from a living heart, and the —- 
recorded have flashed from a living brain, and been the guiding 
light of a real life. She has evidently written not from hearsay 
nor from vanity, but from sight and from experience ; bene ao 
fully and freely of her daily life and daily labours, simply — 
her heart was too full to be silent, and spake forth from its abund- 
ance. She is almost invariably tender and touching, because she 
is true to her own simple and beautiful nature ; she is a 
liant, but her lustre is all her own, and seems the reflection ve! er 
own sunny soul, At times she is grandly impassioned, yet, without 
any visible effort, she softens the heart and charms the soul with a 
power which seems habitual and natural to her. If ever a woman 
was lifted by the exalting and sustaining grace of God far above 
the influence of earth and all that is earthly, this gift would seem 
to have been given to Mdlle. de Guérin, whose exalted piety rose 
to that height that it seems to have overcome the attraction of her 
earthly faith, if we may judge by her Journal, and the letters of 
her pure, spotless, unselfish life. : 

These letters are worth a thousand sermons on religion and on 
domestic duties, for a - very living a of ec 
itself, visibly represented to the eye as moving and ministe 
amongst us 4 the sphere of domestic duty. Maile. de Guérin has 
neither lived nor written in vain. 








THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF ASSCHYLUS.* 


Tux drama of the “ Prometheus Bound,” of Aischylus, is the 
only one preserved in its entirety from a series of three, which 
completed the story of that hero. “ Prometheus the Fire-bearer, 
and “ Prometheus Rescued,” the proper preface and sequel to our 
play, exist only in a few scattered fragments, and in the arguments 
which tradition has handed down of them. Beyond the baldest 
outline, we have nothing to intimate to us how AZschylus treated the 
scene of the rescue. Perhaps it was a delicate subject to manage 
before an Athenian audience, whose reverence of the gods 
(Cecodatpovia) struck St. Paul as a remarkable characteristic ; and 
indeed it is most likely, from the mere fact of its preservation, that 
the chief interest of the whole story attached to the scenes in the 
play now before us. Shelley has brought all the powers of his 
genius to glorify his conception of the “‘ Prometheus Unbound ;” 
but he paints with a brush dipped in colours of which Adschylus 
knew nothing, and he weaves the story of the imprisonment and 
the rescue in one, to heighten the interest. 

The legend of Prometheus is told in a grander and simpler form 
by Aischylus than by Hesiod, where it is marred by many absurdi- 
ties, In Adschylus it is but the story of a great and wise man, or 
rather of a personage between the human and divine, who is 
unselfish enough to confer the best blessings on the race of man, at 
the risk of offending the tyrannical King of Heaven. ‘The offence 
is given, and the punishment follows ; but neither punishment nor 
taunts can break the high spirit of Prometheus: he can endure 
and he can defy, while in all his sufferings he is supported, not 
only by the knowledge of his own righteousness, but by the vision 
of his release, which his gifted eye can see, though far off. Whether 
Aischylus had any further design than merely to enlist the sym- 
pathies of his audience in the fate of one who did well and suffered 
for it—whether he intended to read the Athenians a solemn lesson 
against tyranny, and to remind them that liberty and independence 
were worth more than life itself—we cannot say ; still, we feel he 
had found an unimpeachable hero for his tragedy, a hero so great 
and good that more than one of the Christian Fathers have 
wondered whether it was possible to see in the person of Pro- 
metheus some sort of foreshadowing of the Saviour of the world. 

Sublime as the circumstances of our play naturally are, there 
must have been something of the grotesque in the way in which it 
was produced at the theatre. Easy enough, no doubt, it was to 
manbage an appearance of Prometheus at the back of the stage, with 
the monstrous masked figures, Strength and Force, nailing him to 
the rocks ; but the machinery department of the Athenian stage 
must have been sorely taxed by the moveable car of the Ocean 
Nymphs, and by the “ four-legged bird” which deposited Oceanus at 
the foot of the rock, and which that worthy old gentleman was 80 
fussy to get back to its stable again, as it stood pawing the air. 
And the appearance of Io, either crested with a pair of horns, or 
wearing a cow’s-head mask and petticoats, must have added not a 
little to the strangeness of the scene ; but to an Athenian play-goer 


The translation of the “Prometheus Bound” now before us 
thoroughly deserves the title which it claims for itself, of a “ lite- 
ral” translation. After carefully comparing it with the Greek 
text, we are pleased to find that, from beginning to end, the same 
accuracy is observable. A word here and there seems to have 
slipped the translator's notice, such as airupijra, in verse 20, which 





* The Prometheus Bound of Aischylus, literally translated into E i 
By Augusta Webster, London; Macmillan & Co. : . nglish vere. 
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is, of course, not “high-souled,” but refers to those qualities of 
wisdom and craft for which Prometheus is elsewhere called zoixiAo¢ 
and sogcarie ; and in line 745, Salmydessus, and not Salmydessia, 
is the name of the dangerous inlet of the coast; but these are 
very trifling blemishes, which, in a work less scrupulously accurate, 
would be passed by altogether. Indeed, we almost think that Mrs. 
Webster revels in being literal, and there is no reason why one 
should not be so to a very considerable extent in this poem, 
though we feel doubtful how such a system would answer if 
extended, say, to the “ Orestea” of Alschylus, of which we had to 
notice in this Review a skilful rendering from the pen of Miss 
Swanwick. Mrs. Webster is often tempted to spoil her English 
and to obscure her sense by an over-desire to be literal; and 
yet to say so seems ungracious, for it isa great thing to find oneself 
In company with a thoroughly conscientious translator. Still, a 
wish will creep in that it were possible to be not less conscientious, 
yet a little less heavy. 

The following lines (98, &c.) are a rendering of the well-known 
passage & dio aidsjp— 


**O marvellous sky, and swiftly-winging winds, 
And streams, and myriad laughter of sea-waves, 
And universal mother earth, I call ye 
And the all-seeing sun to look upon me, 
What I, a god, endure from other gods. 
Yea, see, racked by what tormentings 
I must wrestle through time told by thousands of years, 
For the new king of gods hath contrived for me 
Bondage thus shamefal. 
Woe, woe, for the pain that is on me now ! 
I groan, and I groan for the coming pain— 
Where will the end to this evil break 
Like the dawn of a star in heaven ?” 


We congratulate our translator on “ the myriad laughter of sea- 
waves,” which no doubt is the meaning of the passage, as Catullus 
saw in his “ leni resonant plangore cachinni,” and not the ‘‘ many- 
twinkling smile ” of more modern expression. 

The metre selected for the last eight lines is an adaptation of the 
original anapwstic system, the base being a foot consisting of two 
short syllables and one long; for this foot, a dactyl or a spondee 
may in any place be substituted. In Greek, the metre has great 
energy and a constant rhythmical flow; an English imitation seems, 
by the force of our accentuation, to be constantly changing its 
cadence, and passing from one metre into another with a limping 
gait. We acknowledge the beauty of the concluding metaphor 
about the star, but we cannot feel satisfied that it all exists in the 
word ézireiikat, But some of the choruses are attempted in a 
thymed metre, as the following (550) :— 


** Sweet is it to pursue 
One’s long life in glad hopes, and feed one’s heart 
Mid sunny joys; but shuddering we behold 
How thou art agonized by tortures manifold 
Because, not keeping Zeus’s will in view, 
But by thine own will taking part, 
Thou gavest, Prometheus, to mankind an honour not their due. 


See now, O friend, how thankless was the grace. 
Say, where is aid ? How helps the ephemeral rece? 
And knew’st thou not the puny helpless kind, 

Idle as dreams, 
Which cramps that people to the light left blind ? 
No, never can what Zeus has predesigned 

Be crossed by mortal’s schemes.” 


The second stanza is a little crabbed in the Greek ; in the English 
we frankly confess we cannot understand it. Mrs. Webster becomes 
enamoured of particular expressions which show a tendency to 
recur. For instance, we have tipog céac rendered “ live blaze of 
fire” : “live fire” is again (277) the version of ¢\oywrdv rip; and 
once more ¢oi3n gd6F (24) is the “living glow.” Another word 
used several times in this play is 9wtcow, and one of its compounds. 
It is a word that properly implies a cry, and then serves to signify 
any vehemence in speaking. It is also used for setting dogs on. 
Once our translator simply renders it “not on unwilling ears dost 
thou urge thy wish.” Again it occurs (72) where Hephaestus 
says— 
Apgv rabr’ avaynn, pydéy tynédev’ dyay. 


And Strength answers him— 
. 7) piyy Kededow carOwitw ye mpdc. 
which is given in our English version— 


“ H. Somust I needs, but thou hound me not on. 
S. Bat I will hound thee on, ay, drive thee at him.” 


The other two passages in which the same word is found gives us a 
stranger translation still. Oceanus and Prometheus are parting ; 
Prometheus has no sympathy with his friend’s timid dependence 


upon Zeus ; so he says,— 
“ Go, take thee hence. Keep in thy present mind.” 


To him Oceanus,— 
* [ was setting off when thou bayedst out that word.” 


Surely this is very strange! But the word is used once more, 


when Hermes has brought an ultimatum from Zeus to Prometheus; 
the latter rejoining :— 


“ To one who knew well all his message should bring 
Hath he bayed it out.” 


But Mrs. Webster rather neglects elegances, or else we should 
hardly have had «s\acvéBpwrog Englished into “ black-gnawed ;” 
nor should we find such expressions occurring as “ his hardly-to- 
to-be-conquered sway,” nor, “thy voice jars loathsome on me like 
thy shape ;” nor should we hear Prometheus boasting,— 


** —. T saved mankind 
From being dashed in shivers down to Hades.” 


It seems almost impossible, except in the frostiest weather, to 
picture the race of man in shivers, which is properly applicable to 
things that are brittle. 

Again, without by any means desiring a monotonous cadence in 
blank verse, we cannot help taking exception to the scansion of 
such lines as these :— 


** For thine utmost will not move him: he hears no one.” 
** But take thou heed lest this journey harm thyself.” 


Nor do we like either the English or the music of the following :— 


“ H. By how I hear thee rave thag’rt mad enough. 
P. Let me be mad, if to hate foes be madness. 
H. In prosperous case thou’dst be intolerable.” 


We can find space only for one more specimen of our translator's 
anapzests, in which Prometheus hails the coming tempest which is 
sent upon him for his defiant and unbending spirit :— 


* Lo, in very deed, no more in mere talk, 
Does the earth now rock, 
And a cavernous boom of thunder rolls near, 
And the forked, fierce blaze of the lightning glares out, 
And whirlwinds chase round the eddying dust, 
And the blasts of all the winds leap abroad, 
At war each with each in contending gusts, 
And the sky and the sea are mingled in storm— 
Such tempest from Zeus in our sight strides on 
Towards me as though to daunt me with fear. 
Oh, mother mine, thou revered one, oh, sky, 
That bear’st in due round light common to all: 
Do ye see me what wrong I endure ?” 








CHOLERA.* 


Ar the present time, there is no subject more calculated to excite 
both general and professional interest than that of the two works 
before us. With an epidemic whose fatality and rapidity of 
advance rival those of its terrible predecessors, the questions of the 
nature and treatment of cholera become, indeed, of vital importance, 
We do not think we err in saying that no disease has been more 
keenly studied or more carefully described than that of the 
dreadful Asiatic scourge which is now rife among the poorer 
classes of the population. And yet it is not further from the truth 
to allege that of no serious epidemic do we know really less as to 
its origin and mode of operation. Despite the valuable investiga- 
tions of Pittenkofer of Munich, and of the late Dr. Snow of London, 
we are still unable to point with certainty to any specific source 

holera. There can be very little doubt, as shown by the able 
report of Mr. J. N. Radcliff, in the recently-published volume issued 
by the medical officer of the Privy Council, that the epidemics 
which have from time to time visited Europe, have taken their 
rise in India. And it is equally well ascertained that from India 
the plague usually proceeds to Mecca, and is thence borne by 
the pilgrims, or, as Dr. Tilbury Fox styles them, “cholera-con- 
ductors,” till it finds its way to Alexandria. From this latter it is 
forwarded by shipping—on the one hand to Marseilles, whence 
it spreads through France and Germany; on the other, to 
Southampton, by which port it finds an entrance into England, 
But, though our knowledge of the course through which it proceeds 
from its Asiatic centre to European ports is so far clearly defined, 
there remains for solution the mystery of its origin in India. Why 
is cholera endemic, or, 80 to speak, indigenous, in the pp penin- 
sula? This isone question which the profession has stil to answer, 
and, pending its solution, there is another, quite as important, 
to be decided—viz., as to the means by which the disease is 
propagated and conveyed from the infected tothe healthy. Indeed, 
it is this question of transmission which has occupied the better 
class of writers upon the subject, and, though it frequently 
occurs that gentlemen with hypothetical hobbies are addicted to 
thrusting their particular views upon the public, it now and then 
happens that a thoroughly honest and scientific effort is made to 





arrive at the whole truth of the case. 

The book now under notice is a work to which we have much 
pleasure in directing the attention of those who are really 
anxious to know what is ascertained beyond doubt of the con- 
ditions under which cholera is transmitted from one person to 
another. The disease has been patiently pursued by Dr. Mac- 
pherson, in the hope of arriving at some definite facts concerning 





* Cholera in its Home; with a Sketch of the Pathology and Treatment of the 
Disease. By John Macpherson, M.D. London: Churchill. 





On Cholera, &e. By Dr. ©. Drysdale. London: Hardwicke. 
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its mode of contagion. Unbiassed by any special melies pri 
versed in the writings of all those who had spears FE on 
attention to the question, and with almost unlimited ym 
of exploring the disease in its own home, the late Deputy “4 P vee 
General of Hospitals to the Bengal Army has given u — 
which is creditable at once to its author's oe an fine 
profession he so honourably represented. With the - = 
rently accepted theories of the mode of om ty) — 
our readers have already been made aware in some : <— = 8 
articles, and therefore we have only to observe t e re 4 
pherson’s experience entirely supports the views we t "| - 
pressed. The author is of opinion that water 1s one WP “ 
most formidable media in the transmission of cholera, an : e 
believes that the disease is transferrable chiefly, if not wholly, 
through the intestinal or gastric evacuations, which, owing se 
imperfect sanitary measures, find their way into ordinary — - 
ing water. When we say this, however, we must not be supposed to 
express any definitive conclusion on the part of Dr. Macpherson, 
who, indeed, considers that in the present state of our know- 
ledge we can only adopt provisional conclusions. 


What the author aims at is an elaborate survey of the rise and | 


fall of the annual cholera of India. He notes all the statistics of 
fatality, of proportion of population attacked, &c., of temperature, 
of condition of weather, diet, and treatment ; then, by comparing 
the facts presented during one saason with those observed during 
another, he strives to frame something in the shape of generaliza- 


tion. To attempt a full and satisfactory analysis of Dr. Mac- 


herson’s Jabours in anything short of a “ Quarterly” article would 
” simply impossible ; for, though the book is small, the facts and 
figures it lays before the reader are indeed ‘ prodigious.’ We can 
only say, therefore, that, so far as the author’s observations have 
gone, they tend to the conclusion that the virus of cholera is 
seldom, if ever, conveyed by the air, and that its most probable 
medium of transmission is through excrementitious matter, which, 
in the event of improper drainage, finds its way into water used 
for drinking purposes, This is the most important result at which 
the writer arrives ; but some of the collateral statistics of his volume 
are singularly interesting. Alluding to the influence of heat and 


drought upon the spread of an epidemic, he adduces the following 


evidence :— 
** Three hot and dry months have ............ 47,427 deaths. 
Three cold and dry months have............ 23,632 _—i,, 
Three hot and moist months have ......... 11,354 ,, 


While the three transmission months have 21,888 __,, 


** From this it is clear that the three hot and dry months produce 
fully four times as many deaths by cholera as the three hot and wet 


months, and about twice as many deaths as the cold and dry months, | 


while the cold and dry months slightly exceed the transition ones in 
their number of deaths. In what, then, do the most marked differences 
between the hot and dry and hot and moist months consist? .... 


The two most important agents in diminishing the prevalence cf | 


cholera appear, therefore, to be a heavy fall of rain and diminished 
range of temperature. May we not assume that the two great fuctors 
in the production of cholera are—dryness of atmosphere and a con- 
siderable range of the thermometer ?” 


From the various “tables” scattered through the volume, it 
seems fair to infer :—1. That new arrivals are more liable to cholera 
than fixed residents; 2. Those who are travelling are similarly 
liable ; 3. The over-crowded suffer most ; 4. Mental and physical 
— renders the patient more susceptible of the disease ; 
5. Regiments on the march, labourers employed in cuttings, and 
coolies engaged in cleaning tanks, are more liable to cholera than 
others. It is only when he comes to deal with the subject of 
treatment that our author loses some of his usual impartiality. 
Inveighing strongly against the employment of purgatives and 


emetics, he gives the whole force of his advocacy to opium, which | 
he says “‘seldom fails to fulfil the intention for which it is given, — 
and which has other besides narcotic virtues.” We think he is | 
right in his laudation of laudanum, but cannot agree with him | 
in thinking that in a certain stage of the disease mild purgatives | 


are objectionable. At the same time, it seems to us that as yet no 
decided opinion can be offered as to the best method of treatment, 
and, like the author, we “ have little hope of ever seeing statistical 
results of treatment in this disease that will be reliable ;” but we 
nevertheless direct attention to Dr. Macpherson’s volume as the 
most candid and elaborate exposition of the subject it treats upon 
which has yet been presented to the public. 

Dr. Drysdale’s pamphlet is merely a careful reprint of a pro- 
longed discussion which took place some time since in the 
Harveian Medical Society, on the subject of cholera. It contains 
little or nothing in the shape of statistics, and, though it is full of 
interesting matter, the subject of cholera is dealt with in so loose 
and discursive a manner, and the opinions put forward are so con- 
flicting in substance and so dogmatic in expression, that, save to 
gra‘ify the small vanities of those who indulged in the debate, we 
are at a loss to see why it has been published, 








THE FINE ARTS QUARTERLY,* 


Tuts handsome periodical, which had lapsed for a time, has 
been revived in the hands of the enterprising Fine Arts publishers, 
Messrs. Day and Son. The first number of the new series quite 








* The Fine Arts Quarterly, No.I. New Series. London: Day & Son, 


sustains the character of the work, and the higher line of subjects 
treated, which was taken at starting under the editorship of Mr, 
Woodward, The additional resources of a lithographic establish- 
ment such as that of Day and Son should enable the projectors of 
so expensive a Quarterly Journal to produce illustrations of a supe- 
rior kiud; but, so far as those included in the number before us are 
concerned, we cannot speak in very approving terms. The mistake 
has evidently been made of supposing that the readers of such a 
work will be caught by an abundance of pictures ; but when these 
are not quite of first-rate excellence, the effect is neither favourable 
nor useful. Such illustrations of miniature missal-painting as that 
given from the Brentano Collection, at Frankfort, upon which a 
very able paper is contributed by Mr. Ruland, are really of no 
value whatever, as they convey no accurate idea of the style and 
colouring. The two small lithographs that accompany Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd’s second essay on the Cartoons of Raphael, are equally use- 
less as examples of style, besides being rendered absurd by the 
grand compositions of the master being reversed in the process of 
transfer. This was an error unpardonable in dealing with subjects 
of such importance. Fortunately, the matter of the Review makes 
amends for these blemishes ; the articles are generally marked by 
sound judgment, and the reading will be found interesting, and at 
the same time profitable to those who make ait astudy. Some are 
a little stale, perhaps, as in the case of the reviews of Mrs. Jame- 
son's “ History of our Lord,” and Mr. Tom Taylor's “ Life of 
Reynolds,” though well-considered. The first of a series on land- 
scape painting, written in the form of dialogue, and called “ Studio- 
Talk,” seems to us rather alarming in its consequences : if this 
is the sort of talk that goes on in the studio, we cannot wonder at 
the very prosaic pictures we meet with as the outcome of such 
abstruse dissertations on Nature and the Ideal. Renan once said 
a profound truth about painting: “To talk about it is nothing ; to 
do it is everything.” This is especially applicable to landscape 
art, which, with all the practical accomplishments it requires, 1s 
nothing without poetic feeling. There is a sort of brief catalogue 
raisonnée of the recently-purchased pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, in which, however, we look in vain for any reference either to 
the doubts as to the genuineness of the Carpaccio, or to its merits 
as a work of art, although, strange to say, the writer relates 
| how the “authorities of the National Gallery very properly re- 
| moved” a spurious signature and erroneous date from the pic- 
| 





ture—a proceeding singularly — of question as to the 
authenticity of the wok. The “Garvagh Raphael,” bought by 
Sir C. Eastlake for the large sum of £9,000 of Lord Garvagh, is 
| allowed to pass in the same indulgent spirit, although it is not 
concealed that several old copies of the picture have been made at 
various times. It is to journals assuming the importance that the 
Fine Arts Quarterly does, that we should be able to look for the 
highest criticism and the most independent expression of opinion 
in cases of this kind; for it will never obtain authority if it 
is believed to reflect the views of the doctrinaires and officials 
connected with the interests of art. 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


TueERE is no book which a reviewer takes up with more hopeful 
interest, or lays down with greater chagrin if it should prove a 
failure, than a volume of essays. The standard of essay-writing is 
necessarily a high one, being associated with the names of some of 
our most gifted men of letters, while no other form of literary 
_ composition contributes so much to develope and stimulate the 

intellect, and impart that knowledge which is the very aliment of 
thought. The volume before us consists of eighteen essays on 
questions of the day, among which some of the most prominent 
are— University Extension,” “ Cathedral Reform,” “ Reunion of 
the Church,” “The Conscience Clause,” “ Reasonable Limits of 
Lawful Ritualism,” &c. Judged from a literary point of view, 
these essays certainly attain a high standard of merit ; they bear 
upon them the stamp of intellect, and are the offspring of 
thoughtful and inquiring minds, Many of them strike at once at 
the root of the difficulty with which they grapple, and propound 
what seems to be the only common-sense solution of it. We 
_ might instance the first in the series, on “ University Extension.” 

Many schemes have been devised to secure for men of narrow 
means, in whose interest scholarships and endowments were 
Originally founded, that education which the stronger, 7.¢., the 
_ richer, classes, have in process of time wrested from them. In 
discussing the plan of a new college, modelled upon our 








* The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day. ‘ 
| Writers, London: Longmans & Co. y Q e Day. By Various 


The First Age of the Church. By I. J. Dali F : 
air Ay By y Olinger, D.D, Two vols, London: 


The Parables Read in the Light of th i 
Roig ms Shy ight of the Present Day. By T. Guthrie, D.D. 
St. Paul: his Life and Ministry, By T. Binney. London: Nisbet & Co, 


Life or Death: the Destiny of the Soul i t i 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Leolen : Longmans & oo a PEs Rarer 


Strauss and Renan: an Essay, By E. Zeller, From the German. London: 
Triiibner & Co, 


The Reading of the Liturgy. By G, F. Goddard, Rector of Southfleet.“London : 


Rivingtons, 
The Resurrection of the Just, 
Rivin stons, 
The Secret of Life. Eight Sermons. By Samuel Cox. London: Miall, 
Eirevika : the Wholesome Words of Holy Scripture, &c. By W. B. Marciott 


Eight Sermons. By J.T. Plummer, London : 





M.A. London: Rivingtons, 
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ancient University institutions, the writer pointedly remarks :— 
“To begin, it is very like the act of those who, having 
turned the rightful owners out of their home, conceive 
it a duty to build them a new one. Every college, every 
endowment, was founded on these conditions of discipline, 
poverty, and economy. The whole machinery of collegiate 
instruction is modern, the whole of its extravagance is more modern 
still, And to revive in a single instance the common life of a past 
age, without enforcing the same conditions on all alike, is to 
commit an anachronism which is almost certain to be a failure. It 
may be safely predicted, too, that, in the course of time, when the 
novelty of the college wears off, and the reins of discipline, in the 
inevitable contrast with other establishments, are relaxed, the 
new college will become the property of those sociil classes who 
have already evicted the legitimate descendants of former pos- 
sessors from their inheritance.” It is of course a question of 
very doubtful expediency whether the present system of acade- 
mical training could be placed upon its ancient basis ; but we 
quite agree with the writer of this essay, that, “since the greater 
part of its (the University’s) endowments came from the savings 
of ecclesiastics, and that the most distinguished men in its faste 
have, with few exceptions, been of the same order, the Church’s 
need fur an increase supply of educated clergy should be met by 
some relaxation in the charge at present incurred in the process of 
graduation.” Among the other essays we might single out thos one 
** Cathedral Reform,” on “ Hospital and Workhouse Nursing,” on 
* Positivism,” and on “ Revelation and Science,” as containing much 
sound sense and valuable information. That entitled “The Last 
Thirty Years in the Church of England, an Autobiography,” the 
writer would have done well to keep in his portfolio. We do 
not doubt his sincerity, but his narrative fails to awaken either 
our interest or our sympathy. He appears so easily, and 
almost as a matter of course, to have been shaken in his religious 
convictions, to have drifted so hopelessly from what he ouce held 
as sound doctrine, to penance, Eucharistic adoration, and invocation 
of saints, as utterly to have repudiated the name of “ Protestant,” 
and to have embraced all the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, 
while disclaiming communion with the Church of Rome. He 
becomes at last a kind of monstrum horrendum in religion, or 
as one who has been cast upon a sort of no man’s land by the 
waves of controversy. If this be, on the part of the writer, an 
“Apologia pro Vita sua,” it differs from that of the great 
Oratorian in that it lacks the ring of genuine metal. The 
remaining essays we may dismiss in a few words. They are 
special pleadings in favour of Ritualism in the Church, and one 
of their main objects is to show that the best means of attaching 
the bulk of the people to the Church of England are the impres- 
sions produced upon the senses by the pomp and circumstances of 
an elaborate ceremonial. Experience shows that there may be an 
element of truth in this; but when we are brought face to face 
with adoration of the Eucharist, auricular confession, and the like, 
and when even Mariolatry is glossed over, so as to out-Pusey Dr. 
Pusey himself, and thus remove every obstacle to union with the 
Church of Rome, it is time to remind these gentlemen that they 
are playing with fire, and the misfortune is that, in the event of a 
conflagration, they will not only burn themselves, but the whole 
house about them. The destinies of the Church of England are 
not safe in such hands. 

Dr. Déllinger’s “ First Age of the Church,” as translated by Mr. 
Oxenham, is a work that none can peruse without being struck by 
the truly Christian spirit and Catholic tone in which it is written. 
Although containing some points of doctrine and discipline on 
which we must agree to differ with Dr. Dollinger, the calm 
and candid manner in which they are discussed challenges our 
respect for the writer’s conviction of their truth, while it fails to 
ensure our own. The work consists of two volumes, and is divided 
into three books, the first of which opens with the historical narra- 
tive of the public ministry and teaching of Christ and of the 
Apostles. The second book exhibits this teaching from a doctrinal 
point of view, and, although differing radically on some points 
from the author, we can find much common ground of thought 
in the fact that the truths come before us, “ not in their ultimate 
development, which was the growth of centuries,” but in the fresh- 
ness of their first utterance, as they fell from the lips of apostles 
and evangelists. Book III. treats of the constitution, worship, 
and life of the Apostolic Church ; it discusses lucidly and fully 
the Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage and Divorce ; and an Appendix 
at the close of the volume elaborates the many opinions that have 
been put forth respecting Antichrist and the Man of Sin. Asa 
translation, the work does credit to the pen of Mr. Oxenham, 
and those who enter upon the perusal of it with attention and dis- 
crimination will find it a most useful compendium of early Church 
history. 

We notice with pleasure a work by Dr. Guthrie on the Parables 


with students ; but in a work designed to be popular we do not 
look for critical acuteness or patristic lore. Dr. Guthrie does not 
delve below the surface to seek for hidden springs, but fills a 
brimming chalice from the sparkling waters as they flow. He 
does not take the diamond in the rough, and laboriously impart to 
it polish and brilliancy, but holds it, as it were, to the light, and 
photographs upon his pages its flashing colours. As a popular 
exposition of the Parables, adapted to the present time, Dr. Guthrie’s 


work merits perusal. 
We turn a to a book no less useful, but of a totally different 





character and mould of thought. The name of Mr. Binney is a 
sufficient guarantee of its thoroughness and sterling character. It 
is an outline of the life of St. Paul, and, although of late years 
several excellent works have been written upon this subject, the 
volume before us may be considered as a most useful introduction 
and supplement to them all. In form it consists of a series of 
lectures, written in an easy and at times almost colloquial style, 
and especially addressed to the young. To the Biblical student it 
will prove an invaluable text-book, both on account of the lucid 
way in which the subject is treated, and the copious Scripture 
references that it furnishes. It will prove also an excellent 
summary of the more detailed works of Lewin, Conybeare, and 
Howson. These lectures were published in the Christian World 
soon after their delivery ; but we are glad to see that they have 
taken in the present volume a more permanent form. 

“Life or Death,” by Mr. Litton, is an elaborate treatise on the 
immortality of the soul. It reproduces, in an amplified form, the 
old arguments in favour of the eternal life of the righteous after 
death, and of the total annihilation of the wicked. It is one of the 
most complete expositions of this theory that we have seen; but the 
belief still remains a theory, and nothing more. Mr. Litton enters 
fully into the opinions of the ancients on the nature and destiny of 
thesoul ; but thesesurely cannot in the least colour or modify what 
has been for ages the Uhristian belief. The author has a great 
antipathy to the clergy, whom he never mentions without a 
periphrasis for the benefit of his readers. We are at a loss to 
conceive how they, any more than the lawyers, can have been 
involved in all ages in a conspiracy against truth. 

“Strauss and Renan” is an pep translated from the German, 
designed to epitomize the works of those two authors, and establish 
a parallel between them. The writer of course enters fully into all 
their views, and reproduces all their paradoxes. To readers who wish 
to form an idea of the writings of Strauss and Renan, the essay 
before us may be of some service. 

“The Reading of the Liturgy” is a work useful in its way, and 
containing mnny valuable hints. It would prove especially handy 
as a book of reference with respect to the proper emphasis to be 
laid on certain words, and the exact vocal rendering of ambiguous 
or doubtful expressions. If a man reads badly, mere hints like 
those before us will never make him a good reader; he must be 
such already before he can avail himself of the advice our author 
lays down. 

We glance in passing at two volumes of Sermons, which, even 
at the best, are somewhat wordy and dull. Mr. Plummer 
treats of the resurrection of the just, and of their condition in a 
future state; but we have sought in vain for any beauty of con- 
ception, or depth of thought, or charm of expression. We cull 
from the first page the following sentence :—‘ And who, my 
brethren, is there in any age, be his faith small or great, be he one 
of the multitude who gaze as it were from a distance, or one of 
those few chosen ones, who are privileged to learn by deeper and 
more intimate converse, who is there, that has read that which 
was spoken touching the resurrection of the dead, that has not 
been astonished ?” We quote this sentence as a type of the whole 
work, which may be characterized as a parvum in multo of 
the divinity. There is some interesting matter in Mr. Cox's 
volume, but in the present day none but sermons of superlative 
merit should be allowed to appear in print. 

The “ Eirenika” of Mr. Marriott is a good book of reference on 
points of theology about which disputes have arisen, rather from 
misunderstanding of terms than from perversion of doctrine. The 
two points discussed in this work are regeneration and conversion, 
and the author goes fully into the primitive usage of those terms, 
examines them critically, and shows their bearing upon some of the 
controversies rife in the present day. We recommend the bovk as 
evincing much thought and research in these matters. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


DEAN StTantey’s “ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church” 
is reviewed in the first article of Fraser. The work is highly praised, 
and its tendency, on the whole, approved, though with certain ex- 
ceptions. Captain Richard Burton resumes his letters “‘ From London 
to Rio de Janeiro,” and is as lively and amusing as ever. The paper 
on “The German Knights” gives an interesting account of that 
corporation of military men which for a long while during the Middle 


| Ages had its seat at Marienburg, and which, according to the writer, 


presented an example of the “simplicity, beauty, and beneficence of 
patriarchal life.’ Miss Frances Power Cobbe writes an article on 


_ The Brahmo Samaj,” or Church of the One God, a religious body 


established in India by the Rajah Rammohun Roy, whose life by Miss 
Carpenter was reviewed by us a fortnight ago. The tenets of this 
body are those of simple Deism, in conjanction with the morals of 


- : Z . istianity ; i to be ki reat ress in our 
of our Lord, written in his usual picturesque and pleasing style. | Christianity ; and it appears se ee ee 


Of course, “ Trench on the Parables” has become a household word | 
| crisis follows, in which the writer urges a complete repeal of the Act 


Oriental possessions, very extensively supplanting among the educated 
the gross idolatries of Hinduism. A financial essay on the recent 


of 1844 as the best remedy for existing evils that can be applied. 
Nevertheless, he would rigidly maintain the principle of cash pay- 
ments as restored by the Act of 1819; and he adds :—‘ We shou 

desire to see the Bank of England again placed in command of all its 
resources as a provision for al! its liabilities, bank-notes included, coupled 
with arrangements, not difficult or costly, under which it would be the 


interest of the Bank to maintain a total bullion reserve so ample that 


whenever it fell to twelve millions the rate of discount should be 5 per 
cent., and should rise, say + per cent. for the loss of every half 
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million of treasure; so that if, for example, the reserve fell, to say ten 
millions, the rate of interest would be 7 per cent.” <A political article 
on “The Ministry, Last and Present,” sums up the events of the past 
month, and, while speaking fairly of the personality of the new 
Cabinet, does not say much for its principles or its prospects ; and at 
the conclusion of the number we find some remarks on “ The War 
in its Political and Military Bearings,” in which Austria is advised to 
consent to her exclusion from the German Confederation. 

Mr. Edward Dicey reviews very impartially the progress of “The 
Campaign in Italy” in Macmillan, He writes from the Lombard 
capital, and describes the depression of the Italians at the cession of 
Venetia to the Emperor of the French before they had had time to 
retrieve the defeat of Custozza. The novels of ‘ George Eliot” are 
criticised in a thoughtfal article by Mr. John Morley, who assigns to 
them a high and rare place in the literature of fiction. Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer contributes a short paper on the “ Prospects of Weather 
Science ;” and some fishing gossip is embodied in a fanciful form in 
the story entitled, ‘* Autobiography of the late Salmo Salar, Esq.” 
The novel of “‘ Cradock Nowell” is brought to a close in the present 
number. . 

The Cornhill proceeds with its two stories, “The Village on the 
Cliff” (from the pen of Miss Thackeray, we believe), and “The 
Claverings.” In addition to these major attractions are several essays, 
written in the light yet instructive style which belongs to this Maga- 
zine. That on “Criminal Women” seems to be the production of 
some one who has had personal experience, in gaols and reformatories, 
of the unhappy class referred to. The paper on “ The Pearl Harvest” 
is a pleasant relief to this melancholy subject; and the succeeding 


article—on “ Defamation”—clearly and amusingly explains the | 


present state of the law of libel. A German contributes an account 
of agriculture in Prussia, as affected by recent changes in the 
law, tending towards the division of estates among the culti- 
vators of the soil, and the consequent breaking up of the old 
feudal system. These changes, he says, have had a most 
favourable effect on the general condition of the country and its 
people, and he advises similar reforms for England. Some drawing- 
room authority discourses of “ Flirtation” ; and this is followed by an 
article on “ Sleep,” fall of curious physiological information. 
final paper is a very excellent essay on “The Scot at Home.” 
Though far from unfriendly in its tone towards Scotland and Scotch- 
men, it speaks very plainly on the less agreeable features of the 
North British character, and asserts that of late years Scotland has 
become denationalized, and ie passing into the provincial state. 
This, however, the writer does not consider, on the whole, an evil, 
since it is the inevitable stage by which the harsher and narrower 
civilization of the northern kingdom is arriving at the greater culti- 
vation and breadth of her southern sister. The Scotchman, we are 
told, is every day becoming more and more an Englishman; and the 
pores seems to think that this is the best thing that could happen 
im. 

The Dublin University Magazine opens with a piece of literary 
biography—a life of Cervantes, very pleasantly told. A good deal of 
curious and interesting information on old Irish history is con- 
tained in the article on “The Campaign of the Boyne;” and the 
paper entitled “ The Hnglish Captain in Silesia” is an amusing bit 
of gossip, very appropriate at the present time, when that part of 
Germany has been brought prominently under notice. Mr. Mortimer 
Collins writes, in the burlesque style, a masque on the subject of 
* Tphis ”—a clever freak of pleasantry, with a true poetical feeling in it 
too, “* Cowardice and Cvurage” is one of those Montaigne-like essays 
which we often find in this miscellany ; but we read an article on the 
same subject in the same publication a few months ago. An extremely 
interesting account of “ Timbuctoo,” compiled from various authorities, 
is next given. That mysterious mid-African city, of which Tennyson, 
when a college student, wrote a fine poem—a poem known to very few, 
but from which three or four lines are here quoted—is very well 
described, the rather squalid facts being contrasted with the splendid 
fables which formerly prevailed with respect to it. The number winds 
up with an article on “The History of the Irish Church,” the main- 
tenance of which (the Protestant Church, of course, is meant) is 
earnestly advocated by the writer. ' 

The Month has not many articles on which we cancomment. “The 
Art of War” is a review of Colonel Hamley’s work on that subject. 
In “Audi Alteram Partem,” we have some further remarks on a 
matter treated in previous numbers—viz., the alleged want of com- 
munication between the Roman Catholics in workhouses and prisons 
and their priests. “The Hostess of Silvio Pellico” is an agreeable 
paper on @ sweet-natured and admirable Italian patriot; and the 


reat of the number is made up of the continued stories and notices | 


of books. 


The Churchman’s Family Magazine, though not losing sight of the 
clerical interests which it aims to represent, has always some genial 
papers of a secular kind, which those who do not care to enter the 
somewhat vexed ecclesiastical field may find pleasure in perusing 
Of these is the first article in the present number, called “ Calvados, 


a Holiday Sketch.” It is a descripti ode ‘ 
called “ Calvados,” afte ption of a district of Normandy, 


was wrecked on the co 
country and Normandy 
to all Englishmen; and 
of the region to which t 
Prebendary Jackson continues from a former number his * 
cences of Old Yorkshire Life and Manners ””—a series full o 
memories of a bygone or vanishing state of things 

Mistresses, by a Lady,” contains some sensible obs 


the sketch in question presents a lively picture 
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ra certain ship of the Spanish Armada which | 
ast in 1588. The old connection between this | 
renders that part of France very interesting | 


he writer has given his attention. The Rev. | 
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nothing that has not been said a great many times before. “ A Village 
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Sketch ” is a little tale, apparently founded fact 
raral life; and the othe y on fact, 
touching on religion. 


of North Devon 


r articles consist, for the most part, of papers 


Miss Cobbe contributes an allegorical tale called “ Alured ” to 
Temple Bar. Among the other papers are two very seaconable articles 
on “ Surrey” and “ Cantyre”’—the latter having reference to grouse- 


shooting. The sketches of “ Modern Eccentrics” are continued, and 
so are the serial stories. 

A paper on Bourges, by Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, with some 
interesting woodcuts, gives a grace to the current number of the 
Argosy, which has, besides, some good articles, storics, and poems, 
The St. James’s Magazine has a pleasant piece of antiquarianism on 
‘* Beds and Bedsteads.” The Victoria Magazine discusses the ques- 
tion of granting the franchise to women—of courge from a woman’s 
point of view. London Society smells of the moor and the sea-side, as 
such a periodical in August should. Among the illustrations is a 
sketch by Gustave Doré, representing the genius of Venice. We must 
also allude to the exceedingly curious representations of old London 
buildings and localities accompanying Mr. Mark Lemon’s “‘ Up and 
down the London Streets.” Good Words is full of agreeable illustra- 
tions and varied reading; but of the woodcuts in the Sunday Magazine 
we cannot say much. 

We have also received the Sixpenny Magazine, the Day of Rest, the 
Sunday Reader, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the British 
Controversialist, the Baptist Magazine, the Floral World, the House- 
hold, Merry and Wise, the Boy’s Own Magazine, the Boy’s Monthly 
Magazine, the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, and the Young 
Englishwoman, 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Thucydides, done into English. By Richard Crawley. Book I. 
(Oxford and London: James Parker & Co.)—It is difficult to under- 
stand why this translation of the first book of Thucydides has been 
published. The translator, who has views in which we quite concur 
as to his duties, entertained the idea of giving ordinary readers a 
popular rendering of the great Greek historian. But, for some 
reason not explained, he did not complete his task, yet decided to 
publish the portion he had finished, It is therefore unnecessary to 
criticize it in detail, though we may observe that, should the writer 
be encouraged to finish his work, he would do well to add notes in 
justification of his renderings of disputed passages, and even some few 
maps and plans to illustrate the events of the great fratricidal war of 
antiquity. He might also with advantage aim at a more accurate 
English style, for one regrets to meet with such colloqnialisms as 
‘each tribe readily abandoning their homes,” in the course of an 
agreeably flowing narrative. 


The Art Journal for August (Virtue & Co.)—Three very charming 
steel plates adorn the current number of this elegant periodical. The 
first, entitled “‘ Hush! he sleeps!” is engraved by J. Franck, from the 
picture by J. H.S. Mann, and represents a young mother bending 
over her sleeping infant, and enjoining silence on some one whom we 
may suppose to be entering at the door. The second is M. Muller’s 
picture of “The Fountain,” admirably engraved by Mr. Cousen—a 
beantiful bit of Italian wayside life, and an excellent specimen of the 
modern French school of painting. The third is the figure represent- 
ing “The Muse of Painting,” sculptured by Mr. Foley, and forming part 
of the monument to the late James Ward, R.A. Nothing can be more 
graceful than this figure, and the sculpture is admirabiy represented 
in the light and delicate engraving of Mr. R. A. Artlett. Mr. James 
Dafforne continues his articles on “ The Modern Painters of Belgium,” 
and furnishes some account of Florent Willems, with three specimens 
of his works. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall give us their reminiscences of 
Wordsworth; the papers on “ The Paradise of Artists” (Italy), and 
‘Historical Devices and Badges,” are continued; and other essays 
of interest are — — the number—notably one on the art 
process, commonly supposed to have been photography, practised 
about 1777 or 1780, at Mesers. Boulton & Waters corks "2 Soho, 
near Birmingham. The writer of the paper (Mr. George Wallis, of 
the South Kensington Museum) denies that the pictures recently dis- 
covered are photographs ; but his paper—which is to be continued— 
is too elaborate for us to do more than direct the reader’s attention 
to it, as a curious discussion of a curious subject. Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Homerton’s remarks on cloud-forms, with illustrative drawings, should 
also be noticed, as interesting and suggestive. : 


The Contemporary Review for August. (Strahan.)—The second 
volume of the im peror Napoleon’s “ Life of Julius Czesar” is reviewed 
by the Rev. C. Merivale, B.D.-—certainly a very competent authority 
on such a subject ; and in dealing with the Imperial work he seems to 
have shown great impartiality and judgment. The Rev. Brooke West- 
cott coucludes his article on “The Myths of Plato:” and Mr R. St 
J. Tyrwhitt writes a paper on “ Millais and Doré,” in which some pen- 
sible remarks are made on the defects of the latter artist. who by the 
way, has the article pretty nearly to himself. “The Poetical Feeling 
for External Nature” is discussed by Mr. Edward Dowden : and “ The 
Cambridge Classical Tripos” is the subject of some criticism by the 
Rev. Thomas Markby. The other subjects are ecclesiastical or reli- 
gious, and consist of “ Cathedral Life and Cathedral Reform.” « The 
Social and Sanitary Laws of Moses,” and “ Church Vestments.” 

The Eclectic for August (Jackson, Walford, & Hod 
articles on “Sir Thomas Browne,” * Mr. and Mra 
Journey,” ‘Miss Rossetti’s Poems,” “The Last Hi 
Louis XVIT.,” and “ Mozley on Miracles,” ms 
_ usual mark of this unpretending periodical, 


Nimmo’s Popular Tales. (Edinburgh: W. P Nim —This i 
_ the second volume of a series of haut tales pn aan 
reading. They are very well suited to their purpoee. 

We have also received Part X. of the new edition of Brande’s 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art (Longmans & Co.) ;—Part 
Nag Ti Mr. Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry (Same Publishers) ; 

art IIL. No.3 of the Sessional Papers, 1865-6, of the Royal Institute 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. | 


Tuer New York literary journal, the Rownd Table, advocates the | 
establishment of a “ Literary Exchange, or bureau for the sale and | 
purchase of literary wares.” It says the field is very broad and 
entirely unoccupied, while the promise of pecuniary reward appears 
to be very great. The only attempt that has ever, in the faintest 
degree, approached to the plan we have in mind was made by the late 
Mr. Park Benjamin, who was flooded with manuscripts and with 
literary commissions of every conceivable kind. The same journal 
goes on to say that, as a commencement, “a small club could be 
organized, to be known as the Association for the Encouragement of 
American Writers, which would have little difficulty in perfecting 
arrangements for an exchange. Rooms should be secured in some 
central locality—central to the publishers—where literary characters 
or publishers would find it pleasant to call. Papers and magazines 
should be kept on file, and there should be desks for writing, and rooms 
especially for conversation.” Careful criticism and valuation of MSS. 
should be the task of competent persons whose judgment would be 
correct, and for whose services good salaries should be paid. In 
this novel institution, journals are to be provided with editors, libraries 
with librarians, publishers with writers, and societies with lecturers. 
The youthful dreams which used to arise from a contemplation of those 
old pictures of the Royal Exchange or the Paris Bourse, where the mer- 
chants of allcountries, in theirnational and variously-coloured costumes, 
moved through the throng of money-makers and struck bargains— 
now with a Laplander, in snow shoes and sealskin, for narwhale oil, 
and then with a Chinaman or a Persian grandee for silks or spices— 
have appeared again in this proposed literary exchange. The division 
and classification of books and writers into so many chambers and 
literary bins, gives a promise of mercantile order and factory-like 
precision which reminds one of Curll’s hired writers busy in the 
rooms above his shop, and who, we may suppose, were occasionally 
greeted up the master’s call-pipe with peremptory demands for 
copy.” ‘ 

The last number of the Owl for the present season appeared on 
Wednesday. It is mainly composed of prose and poetical trifles con- 
cerning Mr. Edmond Beales. It is understood that Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane is one of the most energetic contributors and gatherers of 
intelligence for this fashionable sheet. 

The French paper, L’ Evenement, recently offered a copy of Victor 
Hugo’s last work to all subscribers who should put their names down 
for the year. In one week they found themselves called upon to supply 
7,700 copies, and it was necessary they should be delivered within 
forty-eight hours. The publishers, Messrs. Lacroix, had sold the 
entire edition ; but the well known printers, Messrs. Lahure & Co., 
undertook the contract, and performed it to the time agreed upon. 
A French writer remarks that the three volumes contained 62 sheets 
of 16 pages each, which, multiplied by 7,700 copies, gave 477,400 
sheets, and 7,638,400 pages; or, by measurement, 286,440 yards, 

The “Spurgeon Jest-Book,” announced by us some time since, 
has been reproduced in New York, under the title of Five 
Hundred and Ninety-five Pulpit Pungencies.” No name is given, and 
the people of New York have come to the conclusion that Henry Ward 
Beecher is the author, or editor. This is how the compiler expresses 
himself in the preface :—I think that the minister of God has carte 
blanche liberty to touch man’s mirthfalness, even, so far as by so doing 
he can help them toward the right and away from the wrong. I 
regard all this superstitious, unsmiling Christianity, as a relic of old 
Vandal times.’ There are some strange things in the book; as, for 
instance, at p. 123, where it says that “ the Almighty gunner never 
shoots unless there is good game,” and at p. 248, where a nursery 
scene is depicted, with the great globe as the cradle, and God, the kind 
nurse, rocking it with his foot. 

Mr. Ernest Edwards is commencing the publication of a new series 
of large-sized photographs of ‘Men of the Time ;” the size of each 
portrait will be 11 inches by 9 inches. Professors Owen, Darwin, 
Froude, Philléps, and others, have already sat, and the price of each 
portrait will be very moderate—viz., 7s. 6d. 

The sale of the second portion of the library of the late Rev. Dr. 
Maitland, F.A.S., F.S.A., concludes to-day. Dr. Maitland will be re- 
membered as the former librarian and keeper of the MSS. to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and as the author of numerous theological 
works. The library was rich in versions of the Holy Scriptures, 
critical and expository works, Fathers of the Church, histories of the 
Church, sects, heresies, &c., and contained many books on mesmerism, 
occult science, and popular superstition. Numerous copies of Dr. 
Maitland’s various works (some privately printed) were disposed of 
during he sale. On the last day, a library of foreign theology, from 
& monastic institution at Alcobaga, was put up. 

An enthusiastic correspondent of a London daily paper recently 
wrote concerning another literary gentleman, whose letters to the 
Times most persons have read—Mr. W. H. Russell—that he was the 
well-known author of that delightful composition, “Cheer, Boys, 
cheer!” the music to which had also been composed by him. This 
is almost as amusing as the paragraph in a late number of Once a 
Week, which, in the course of some biographical reminiscences of the 
celebrated Franklin, remarks :—* A few days afterwards, he embarked 
with Richard at Havre for America, and, as is more generally known 
asa matter of history, upon his return to Philadelphia was elected 
Governor of that State, and shortly afterwards President of the United 
States of America.” We can imagine how Americans will stare at 
these ‘ fresh biographical particulars.” 

Mr. Tarbutt, the gentleman who we believe travels with Bunyan’s 
works as his sole professional duties, deriving a respectable living 
from their sale, has recently discovered some very interesting facts 
relative to the immortal author of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” A copy 
of “ Christian Behaviour ” has been found by Mr. Tarbutt, eleven years 
older than any other copy known; and lately he has fallen in with 
“Some Gospel Truths Opened,” by the same author, which was first | 
published in the town of Newport Pagnell, Bucks. This, and the 
little volume previously mentioned are, Mr. Tarbutt thinks, the only | 








original editions of Bunyan’s works published out of London. The 
late Mr, George Offor did not possess either of the books mentioned. 

There have been some new appointments at the British Museum, 
Mr. Reid—who was for four-and-twenty years employed under the 
two last Keepers—has succeeded to the Keepership of the Prints 
and Drawings, vacated by the death of Mr. Carpenter; and Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole—a gentleman well-known in the literary circles 
as a learned writer on Biblical antiquities—his been promoted Assist- 
ant-Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals, with which he 
has been for some years connected. 

On Thursday, *‘ Barry Cornwall’s” (Mr. Procter’s) new Li‘ of 
Charles Lamb was subscribed to the trade by Messrs. Moxon & Co. 
The preface opens thus :—“ In my seventy-seventh year, I have been 
invited to place on record my recollections of Charles Lamb. I am, 
I believe, the only man now surviving who knew much of the excellent 
‘Elia.’ Assuredly I knew him more intimately than any other 
existing person, during the last seventeen or eighteen years of his life.” 
And this is the last paragraph of Mr. Procter’s introductory page :— 
*“No harm—possibly some benefit—will accrue to anyone who may 
consent to extend his acquaintance to one of the rarest and most 
delicate af the Humourists of England.” A glance at the table of 
contents shows the “new matter” contained in the work. Anecdotes 
of Southey, Coleridge, Jem White, Charles Lloyd, Dyer, Manning, 
and all those friends of the “gentle Elia” with whom Tal ourd 
has made us acquainted in his delightful “ Memorials,” crop up in 
every page. The very quaint, full-length portrait of Lamb, by Brook 
Pulham, is mentioned in the course of the work. It was rather before 
1827, when Lamb moved into a small “ gamboge-coloured hon8®”’ at 
Enfield, remarks Mr. Procter, “ that a very clever caricature of him had 
been designed and engraved (‘scratched on copper,’ as the & tist 
termed it), by Mr. Brook Pulham. It is still extant; and although 
somewhat ludicrous and hyperbolical in the countenance and outline, 
it certainly renders a likeness of Charles Lamb. The nose ig mon- 
strous, and the limbs are dwarfed and attenuated.” Lamb himself, 
in a letter to Bernard Barton (10th August, 1827), adverts to it in 
these terms :—‘‘’Tis a little sixpenny thing: too like by half, in which 
the draughtsman has done his best to avoid flattery.” Very amusing 
is Mr. Procter’s account of poor George Dyer’s mishap in walking in 
broad daylight into the New River. Our author happened to call in 
Colebrook Row an hour after the accident. 

With respect to an international copyright law, which some 
American journals assured us a short time since was in preparation 
at Washington, a high literary authority in New York remarks :— 
“The question of international copyright seems to have fallen to the 
ground in Congress, and, instead of providing for the rights of foreign 
authors, measures are being taken to deprive them of the little 
revenue they now enjoy, arising from the sale of imported books, by 
increasing the duties on books to a useless and absurd figure. 
25 per cent. ad valorem, in addition to 20 cents per pound by weight, 
is a duty which will effectually destroy the book trade. It plays 
into the hands of a few publishers, whose chief business is pirating 
English books, and is especially severe on students and literary men, 
who are thus deprived of books which are necessaries to them, and 
cannot be reprinted here.” 

We regret to announce the decease of Mr. George Virtue, of the well- 
known publishing firm, and for many years an active member of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

“The Exiles’ Library” is the title given to a curious collection of 
works—some very violent (politically violent), others profane, and a 
few very immoral, but all with evidences of genius—which has 
appeared openly in Brussels and covertly in Paris. The brilliant 
poesies and essays of poor Alfred de Musset, and the daring verses 
of mad Baudelaire, besides epigrammatic flings and merry conceits 
from the pen of Victor Hugo, are in the collection. The editors scorn 
official sanction, and make bold to say that they prefer starvation, and 
the right of free expression in a foreign city, to affluence and the other 
rewards of obedience to Government at home. A very few copies of 
some of the works have appeared here; but the extreme freedom of 
thought and speech which the “ exiles ” have allowed themselves will 
always render their works more fit for the top than the bottom shelves 
of libraries in this country. ® 

The new novel by Miss Braddon, announced by us, a short time 
since, as recently published by an American firm, Messrs, Hilton & 
Co., of New York, is repudiated by the authoress of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” A very sarcastic notice of the work having appeared in the 
New York Rownd Table, Miss Braddon has addressed a remonstrance 
to the editor, from which the following is an extract :—“ I have been 
favoured with a copy of your journal for July 14, 1866. In it I per- 
ceive that you review, as written by me,a novel entitled ‘ What is 
the Mystery ?’ published in New York by Messrs. Hilton & Oo. 
Allow me to say, in reply, that I never wrote a novel with the title 
given, and that I have never had any correspondence with its pub- 
lishers, who, nevertheless, announce their book as printed from my 
‘advance sheets,’ and who also characterize the work as ‘ Miss 
Braddon’s latest and best.’ It may be —I hope it is not — in 
accordance with American notions of literary fair-dealing to make 
these positively false statements. Mesers. Hilton & Co. may derive 
profit from them ; but the true interests of literature and its commerce 
cannot be served by such audacious mendacity. I trust the day will 
never come when English publishers shall fall into imitation of the 
course pursued by Messrs. Hilton & Co, in the publication of ‘ What 
is the Mystery?’ .... Should such trading ever arise in England, 
then, perhaps, American statesmen will see the urgent necessity for 
an international copyright to protect the characters of American 
writers from the outrageous dishonesty into which unrestrained 
literary piracy can degenerate.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Biackert have ready a new story by the author of 
“‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” entitled “ Lords and Ladies,” 3 vols. 

Messrs. Situ, Evver, & Co. have in the Press—‘ Reminiscences of 

B-»gal Civilian,” by William Edwards, Esq. ; also. second edition, 
rew itten and enlarged ,with illustrations, of “ The Sporting Rifle and 
its Projectiles,” by Lieut. James Forsyth, of the Bengal Staff Corps. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Althaus (J.), On Galvanism in Treatment of Paralysis. 
4th edit. Feap , 3s. 6d. 

Atlantic Telegraph (The) : its History, &e, Cr. 8v0., 
5s 


’ of England and the Organization of 
Berets in ‘eeoland” 2nd edit, Cr. 8vo., 21s. . 
Baker (T.), Formule for Candidates for Examina- 
tions. 12mo., 2s. L 

Bernays (A.), German Reader. 8th edit. 12mo., 5s. 

Bohn’s Standard Library.—Emerson’s (R. W.) Works. 
Vol. Il. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bradshaw's Guide to the Tyrol, 18°6. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Chambers’ Educational Course.—Electricity, by R. 
M. Ferguson. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Coote (H. C ), Practice of the Court of Probate. 5th 
edit, 8vo., 24s. 

Critical English Testament (The), by Rev. W. L. 
Blackly and J. Haines, Vol. II. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Dick (H.) on Gleet: its Pathology and Treatment. 
2nd edit. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Dowling (C. H.), Iron Work: Formule and Rules. 
12mo., ls. 

Ecce Homo. 6th edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Kden (Hon. Emily), Up the Country. 
2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Eloin (C. N.), Synopsis of Heraldry. Feap., 3s. 

Flack (Capt.), The Prairie Hunter, 12mo., 2s. . 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England. New edit. 
Vol. XVII. 12mo., 4s. 


2nd edit. 


Locke (J.) on the Game Laws, 5th edit. 12mo., 
10s. 6d. 
Match Shooting with the Enfield Rifle. Feap., 1s. 


Monsell (J. 8. B.), Hymns of Love and Praise for 
the Church’s Year. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Newman (E.), Dictionary of British Birds, 
12s. 

Pick (E.) on Memory. 4th edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Railway Library.—Gilderoy, by R. 8. Fittis. Feap., 


2s. 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf: Summer Edition, 1866. 
12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Select Library of Fiction—The Macdermotts of 


8vo., 


Ballycloran, 7 A. Trollope. Feap., 2s. 
Shakespeare. andy Volume Edition. Vol. III. 
$2mo., 1s. 
Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Shilling Series.—Grey’s Court, 
by Lady Chatterton. Feap., 1s. 


Temple Bar. Vol. XVII. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Thompson (D’Arey W.), Scale Nove ; or, Ladder to 
Latin. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Thrice His: a Tale. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 21s. 
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POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence, 





32 pages. 





Contznts oF No, 317, Jury 28, 1866:— 


The Armistice.—The Hyde-Park Squabble.— Our 
Outer Line of Defence.—The Cobden Club.—The 
Affairs of India.—Morganatic Marriages.—Doctors 
and Bogy Doctors.—The Atlantic Telegraph.—The 
Sea-side.—The Complete Smasher, 

Norss or THE WEEK. 


Fixz Arts:—The Institute of British Architects, — 
Boston School of Art.—Music, 

ScrENCE. 

Monzy anDd CommeErcE:—The Money Market. 


Rxviews or Booxs :— 
Mazzini.—The Australian Colonies.—Female Jail- 
Birds.—Books of Poems.—Scotch Essays on Reli- 
ious Questions.—The Old Testament Revised.— 
rench Literature.—The Quarterly Reviews,—Short 
Notices. 
Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for thé Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
oo Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Four Lines and under ..rscccccccssscesreecees ie OD 6 
Each additional Line ........., Speadeeiicsens muons © 8 6 
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Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line, 





Advertisements should be addressed, ** Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
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M®&; ALFRED MELLON has the 


honour to announce that his Annual Series of 
Concerts will commence at the ROYAL ITALIAN 
OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden, on MONDAY 
August 6th, : 


gat na ey TRANSACTIONS 
The FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are 

hereby informed that the First Part of the PHILO. 

SOP ICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. CLVI., for the 

year 1506, is now published, and ready for delivery on 

Songer at the Office of the Society in Burlington 
ouse, daily, between the hours of 10 and 4, 





| 





RYSTAL PALACE.—AUGUST. 
EXCURSION MONTH.—Unusual attractions. 
For terms for large parties apply by letter, or other- 
wise, Secretary's Office, Crystal Palace. 
MONDAY.—ODD FELLOWS’ Great Day.— Most 
varied amusements, see separate advertisements. 
Excursions from all parts. 
TUESDAY.—ETHARDO and other attractions. 
WEDNESDAY. — GREAT POPULAR AFTER- 
NOON BALLAD CONCERT at Five o'clock, 
and Palace Illuminated. 
THU RSDAY.—ETHARDO and other attractions. 
FRIDAY.—ETHARDO and other attractions. 
SATURDAY.—Mr. Woodin’s entertainment in Con- 
cert Hall.—Ethardo and other attractions. 
Monday to Friday, Shilling Days, Saturday Half-a- 
Crown, except to large excursions, which by previous 


arrangement, during August and September, are ad- 
mitted at the Shilling rate. Guinea Season Tickets 
free. 


The: new Avgust issue now ready, The New 
Season Ticket should be had by every one. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
VISIT it in AUGUST—EXCURSION MONTH. 


OWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, 
ALDBOROUGH, by GREAT 
RAILWAY.—First, second, and third class from 
Bishopsgate, at 10 a.m. ; and first and second class at 
11.42 a.m. and 4.26 p.m. Cheap weekly and monthly 
tickets. 


TJARWICH and HUNSTANTON, 
from Bishopsgate, by GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY.—Cheap weekly and monthly tickets, 





and 





| (AREAT EASTERN RAILWAY — 


W A CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN to CAM- 


| BRIDGE, Ely, Wisbeach, Lynn, Hunstanton, Nor- 


| Harwich, 


wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, &c., leaves the Bishops- 
gate Station EVERY SATURDAY, at 12,30 p.m. 

A Cheap Excursion Train to Colchester, Ipswich, 
ury St. Edmunds, Norwich, Woodbridge, 


| Aldborough, Beccles, Yarmouth, Lowéstoft, and other 


| also in London, at Cook’s Excursion 





WALTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary, B.S, | 


Burlington House, August 4th, 1866, 


stations, leaves the Bishopsgate Station EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, at 12.30 p.m. 








N IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
TICKETS at Cheap Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking 
Office, King’s Cross, and other principal Stations ; 
and Tourist 
Office, 98, Fleet-street, Corner of Bride-lane—to 
SCOTLAN D—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 


‘'TINHE ROYAL INSURANOE 


| 





EASTERN | 


COMPANY 
Is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL AGENTs, 


Applications are invited only from gentlemen of 
adequate position, and possessing the requisite influ. 
ence and energy. 

The ROYAL is one of the LARGEST INSURANCE 
OFFICES in the WORLD. 
Capital—Two Mriuions STERLING, 

Amount of Fire Premiums in 1864 £406,403 
New Life Policies issued in 1864 for .., £1,014,897 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 
any Company. 

Policies for £1,000 eae 1845 now increased to 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager, 

J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


Royat Insurance BUILDINGS, 
LoMBARD-STREET, LonDON, 


IFE ASSURANCE.— The ACCU- 
MULATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
SUANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, and 





| its ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 


ACCUMULATED FUND ......... £3,650,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 


| on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 


established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. ‘ 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company’s principles and 


| practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 





IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Cause- — 


way. 


Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, 
Morecambe. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES—Scar- 


borough, Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Salt- 
burn, Seaton, Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, 
Harrvugate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. &e. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained 
at all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets via Midland 
Railway. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1868. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS.—<A married 


Clergyman, for many years engaged in tuition, 
would be giad to hear of companions to two little 
boys whom he now has preparing for a public school, 
Inclusive terms from 80 guineas. Address, Rev. M. E., 
care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, London. 


O LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
ARCHITECTS, and ANTIQUARIES.— Messrs, 
Cox & Wyman having had great experience in tho 
production of every variety of Work relating te 
Archeology, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their 
Establishment affords special facilities for the execution 
of this class of PRINTING, in the best style, with 
eee, and at moderate prices—COX & 
YMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 74-75 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
Cent.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors, 
Chairman—LawrorpD ACLAND, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Henry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

ham Burn, Stephen P. Kennard, Esq, 

Harry George Gordon, ~*~ F. Robertson, Esq., 
P 














Esq. “Ee 
George Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 


three years at 54, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum. 


Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7, East India A 
hall-street, London, E.C, tor Posse w os 


By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY 
and FUNERAL COMPANY. 
The Company undertake FUNERALS OF ALL 


CLASSES to their own or a t 
FIXED CHARGES. ny other Cemetery at 


Working Man’s Funeral, Grave, use 
of Church, and everything cmntass ++ £2 5s, 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVAT ' 
WAY STATION, York-road, Kin day _ ie 
posit of bodies FREE OF CHARGE, . 
Books of Prices and further particulars may b 
of any of the Company’s Agects, and at the 
Orriczs; 122, HIGH HOLBORN » W.C, 





| 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 











AGENCIES in every town of importance through. 
out the kingdom, 


AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary fur England, 82, King 
William-Street, E.C, 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-end Office, 
3, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 


EpinsurGu : 3, George-street (Head Office). 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public 
generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for ex- 
cellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition, 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers 
Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at 
the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch- 


street, London, 
A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, with Llustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UP- 
HOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on applica- 
tion. The Stock, comemaoene to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient 1¢presentative will wai? 
upon the Nobility, Clergy, 
the Kingdom, : 





and Gentry in any part of 


ATKINSON & CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, LINEN- 
DRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
198, 2C0, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 


Se CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


the tone and character to its appearance 
should be changed with the changing tenseas, : 


ATKINSON & CO. sre prepared with their Summer 
Stock of Curtains—the new Pekinette Stripes for 
Drawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian Cloths, 
Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new Designs in 
this year’s Chiutzes, 

ATKINSON & Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





give 
ihey 





THE SUMMER STOCK OF CARPETS, 
REPLENISHED with the Newest 


Designs from the best makers io 
FELTS, KIDDER, BRUSSEL or comprises. 
AXMINSTER, and TUKKEY. ~~ V2? FILE, 


Every kind of materia] for covering ball e 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CA NOLEI 
and KAMPTULICON. a LINOLEUM 


ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


> 
? 








GREAT LUXURY for the SUMMER 


ATKINSON & Co.’s PATENT G 
MATTRESS, cool, comfo¥table, and cue 


ATKINSON & CoO., 
198, 20, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


~~ 


ot 


